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A page from the Sixth Book of NEW MUSIC HORIZONS ML 
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THE PIANO KEYBOARD 


One of the simplest ways to show the relationship of tones is by means of the piano 
keyboard or a set of bells. As you have already learned, the first seven letters of the 
alphabet are used as pitch names for the different tones, and these letters are also used 
to name the white keys on the piano. The black keys take their names from the neigh- 
boring white keys. "Sharp" means one half-step higher, and ‘flat’ means one half-step 
lower. A half-step is from any key to its nearest neighboring key, black or white, and 
may be indicated by \/. 

A scale is a series of tones from any given tone to the next higher or lower tone having the 
same name, that is, from C to C, or from G to G, from E-flat to E-flat, and so forth. 
In the major scale, this series is organized by steps and half-steps, as follows: 


step step = step step step — 


Try playing the major scale on the piano, starting at different places. You will soon dis- 
cover that different combinations of white and black keys must be played to make the 
scale sound right according to the above plan of steps and half-steps. 


The Scale in the Key of C 




















Scale Numbers: 7 8 
Pitch Names: BC D EF G A Ss ¢ D EF G 
Syllabl as: la ti do re mi fa so la ti do re mi fa so 


The five-fold program— 








singing, dancing, listening, playing, and creating — brings together simply and effectively in each 
sts and activities by which boys and girls develop finer sensitiveness and better 
N h experiences in music. 
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\ Ask for our Illustrated Brief on 


4 NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


#5 East i7th Se 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 07 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 
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It’s simpler—more economical to shop at 





















































INSTRUMENTAL 


TIP TOP MARCH BOOK 
Top Band Marches — ea. ......... $$ .35 

















Cond. 1.00 
FROM VIOLIN TO VIOLA — 
Whistler 1.00 
INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE 
BAND — Taylor — €@. conn «75 
Cond. 1.25 
THE VERY FIRST VIOLIN BOOK 
— Gardner 75 
SCALE TIME — Buchtel — ea. .. .35 
Cond. 1.00 
BELWIN INTERMEDIATE BAND 
METHOD — Weber — ea... .75 
Cond. 2.00 





THE FRENCH HORN — Coar ... 3.00 
CRAWFORD QUICK-STEP BAND 





K — Leidzen — ea. 0.35 

Cond. .60 
BOOSEY & HAWKES BAND 

METHOD — Skornicka — ea... .75 

Cond. 3.50 





CLARINET SESSIONS — FUN for 
2-3 or 4 Clarinets — Gearhart —. 1.25 





the “Mikado” and madrigals. . 


ite 


CHICAGO—243 SOUTH WABASH 


is under one roof 


Fall means football days and marching bands, try-outs for operettas 
and preparation for Christmas concerts . . . Naturally, you'll be needing 
everything from books on Baton Twirling Techniques to scores for 
. And where but at Lyon & Healy 
could you find such a wealth of teaching material on every phase of 
Sheet Music and Musical Literature. . 
through books and folios for beginner, advanced student and artist 
from catalogues of all leading publishers . . . 
ment, every voice — in arrangement or ensemble . 
musical subject . . . Here, our experienced staff will help expedite the 
filling of your orders with speed and dispatch. . . . For expert guidance 
in making up your music lists write for one or more of the following 
complimentary Lyon & Healy catalogues on Christmas Music, Operettas, 
Cantatas, Band Music, Woodwind Ensembles, Grade School Choruses, 


. . Here, you may “browse” 


music for every instru- 
. . books on every 


Xylophone and Marimba Music, Vocal Orchestrations and Children’s 


Song Collections. 


CHORAL 


CHORAL PROCESSION Finale 
from — “THE SONG OF MAN” 


— Kountz — SSA _$ 


BOW LOW, ELDER (Spiritual) 
Decker — SATB 
THE RUNAWAY JACK-O-LAN- 
TERN — Moore — Two-Part .... 
COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, 
COME — Junior & Senior Choirs 
— Goldsworthy 
AMERICAN NAMES — Watt — 
(a cappella) — TTBB WW... 
LASS FROM THE LOW COUN- 
TREE — SSAA — (a cappella) 
— Niles-Helm 
TRUTH SHALL DELIVER — TBB 
— Wm. Shuman 
FIRST NOEL — Arr. Childe — 
SATB 
THE ROSE AND THE LILY — 
Montani — Two-Part ...................... 


THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS — 
Narrators-Soloists — SATB — 
4 Hand Acc. — Ringwald ............... 
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1.00 


LITERATURE 


CHORAL TEACHING at the Jun- 
ior High School Level — Rorke .$2.00 
SUCCESS IN TEACHING SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA and BANDS — 
Righter 3.50 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR 
MUSICIANS — Hindemith —.. 4.00 
LISTENING TO MUSIC CREA- 
TIVELY — Stringham _ 5.00 
OPERAS AND MUSICAL COM- 
EDIES — McSpadden ................... . 3.50 
TRAINING THE SINGING VOICE 
— Fields 4.00 
BATON TWIRLING — 175 Illus- 
trations 1.00 
STUDENTS WORKBOOK OF 
MUSIC THEORY — Haddon & 

















Walters 35 
MUSIC, HISTORY, AND IDEAS 

— Leichtentritt 3.50 
SYMPHONY THEMES — 1193 

Themes from 100 Symphonies — 

Burrows & Redmond ........................ . 2.50 


CHORAL TECHNICS — Earhart . 1.75 


SAVE TIME . . . SAVE MONEY with Lyon & Healy’s prompt counter and 
mail order service by experienced music authorities. . . . Lyon & 


OMAHA CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS DAYTON 


DAVENPORT 


ANN ARBOR 


Healy maintains a complete sheet music service in all these cities: 


ST. PAUL 


EVANSTON 
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Smooth & ailing 


WITH THESE CARL FISCHER 


PLANNING GUIDES 
- BAND 


- ORCHESTRA 
- OPERETTAS 


To start this school term off on the right note be sure to rely on Carl 
Fischer for help in planning a most successful concert season for your school 
musicians. 

Our band and orchestra program guides offer you a wide choice of 
well diversified compositions. You will also find many top-notch ‘teen 
operettas outlined in two separate operetta leaflets. With them you may 
chart your course through any particular program requirement with a min- 
imum of effort. 

These supplementary catalogs for band and orchestra are SELECTED, 
GRADED AND CLASSIFIED. The operetta brochures contain TIMING, CAST 
REQUIREMENTS and other pertinent information. In them you will find 
stimulating musical material suitable for every grade of skill . . . for every 
type of performance. 






Write today for your FREE copies 






OPEactras ® PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR 
BAND (CIR. 59D) 


* PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR 
ORCHESTRA (B989D) RO GRA 


i Mi Pl ANNING 
® OPERETTAS FOR JUNIOR HIGH Ne 
SCHOOL (B893D) h piRCHESTRA 


* OPERETTAS FOR SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL (B894D) 





CARL FISCHER 


INC. 














62 Cooper Square 
BOSTON « CHICAGO ¢« NEW YORK 3 « DALLAS -¢ _ LOS ANGELES 
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HAMPTON 
ORCHESTRA LIBRARY 


Authentic editions of classical music at extremely low prices. 
COMPLETE LIST OF WORKS IN THE HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY. 





Extra Extra 

Full Set of Set Set Set String Other 

Vol. Composer Title Score Parts A B Cc Parts Parts 
1. SMETANA—Moldau (Vitava) : $3.00 $5.50 $ 8.50 $13.75 $17.25 $.35 $.70 
2. ENESCO—Rumanian Rhapsody No. |, Op. Il . 4.00 6.00 10.00 16.00 20.00 40 80 
3. MOZART—"Don Giovanni" Overture ... _ 1.50 2.50 4.00 8.50 11.50 .30 .60 
4. HAYDN—Symphony No. 101 ("The Clock") , 4.50 7.00 12.25 15.75 35 .70 
5. BRAHMS—Symphony No. 2, Op. 73 7.50 10.50 16.50 20.50 40 80 
6. STRAUSS—"Emperor" Waltzes, Op. 437 3.00 5.00 9.50 12.50 30 60 
7. GOLDMARK—"Sakuntala" Overture, Op. 13 4.50 8.00 13.25 16.75 35 70 
8. IPPOLITOW-IWANOW—Caucasion Sketches, Op. 10 5.00 8.00 14.00 18.00 80 


5.50 8.50 13.75 17.25 
5.00 8.00 14.00 18.00 
6.50 10.00 16.00 20.00 
4.50 7.00 12.25 15.75 
6.50 11.00 17.50 21.50 


9. PROKOFIEFF—Classical Symphony 

10. BRAHMS—"Academic Festival" Overture 

tt. BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 7, Op. 92 

12. SCHUBERT—Symphony No. 5 (B> major) 

13. SCHUMANN—Symphony No. |, Op. 38 ("Spring") . 


14. RIMSKY-KARSAKOW—Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 . 16.50 20.50 80 
15. STRAUSS—"Tales from the Vienna Woods," Op. 325 3.50 5.50 9.50 11.75 60 
16. LISZT—Les Preludes —....................... 5.50 9.00 13.50 16.50 
17. BEETHOVEN—'"Leonore” Overture No. 3, Op. 72a 5.00 8.00 12.75 16.50 
18. MOZART—Symphony No. 35 ("Haffner’’) 4.00 6.50 12.50 16.50 80 
19. MENDELSSOHN—Symphony No, 3, Op. 56 ("Scotch’’) 7.50 11.00 17.00 21.00 .80 


6.00 9.00 14.75 18.00 
6.00 9.00 15.50 18.50 
4.50 6.50 10.75 12.75 
4.00 7.00 12.25 15.75 


20. CHABRIER—Espana—Rhapsody _... 

23. BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 8, Op. 93 

24. WAGNER—Prelude and Love Death (Tristan and Isolde) 
25. SCHUBERT—"Rosamunde" (Zauberharfe) Overture . 


EACH MAY BE PLAYED WITHOUT THE PAYMENT OF PERFORMANCE FEES 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


Set A—Full Score and complete Set of Parts. 
Set B—Full Score and complete Set of Parts plus 6-Ist Violins, 6-2nd Violins, 3-Violas, 3-Cellos, 4-Bass. 
Set C—Full Score and complete Set of Parts plus 7-Ist Violins, 7-2nd Violins, 6-Violas, 5-Cellos, 5-Bass. 
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A New Addition to the Hampton Orchestra Library 


Cc. M. von WEBER 
FREISCHUTZ OVERTURE 


Score with complete conducting analysis 
by 
MAX RUDOLPH 
(Metropolitan Opera, New York) 


Price $1.50 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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THE VOCAL CLASS 
METHOD 


That Won Instant Success 


A WORK WHICH AT ONCE 
BECAME THE STANDARD GUIDE 
FOR CLASS TRAINING 


EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


IN TWO VOLUMES 
By W. WARREN SHAW 
IN COLLABORATION WITH GEORGE L. LINDSAY 


This eminently successful method is unique for its dual adaptability, since it 
has been as carefully designed for use in private teaching as it has been for choral 
organziations and vocal classes in schools. Outstanding among its features is the 
fact that, while it provides the student with a sound foundation upon which to build 
a singing career, it fosters highest artistic standards by means of text matter and 
musical content. Its wide adoption by music educators has many times confirmed 
our belief that here is the most outstanding work of its kind available. 


Each book contains fifteen lesson units on as many phases of the vocal art, 
with explanatory exercises, musical material, and test questions as a part of 


each unit. 
Volume One Volume Two 
CONTENTS: CONTENTS: 
The Quiet Breath The Singer's Daily Six 
The Fundamental Tone Enunciation and Articulation 
The Firm Tone Vocal Poise 
Pitch, Quality, Volume, Intensity Relation of Speech and Song 
Changing Vowel Forms Rhythm and Confidence 
Sustaining Tone Sympathetic Quality 
Articulation and Enunciation How to Sing Happily 
The Power of Rhythm Response of Voice 
The Vocal Impulse Carrying Power 
The Flexible Tongue Legato 
Dynamic Tone Humor in Singing 
Resonance Joyful Freedom 
The Larynx The Arpeggio 
Vocal Independence The Trill 
The Tip of the Tongue Fear and Courage 
Price, Each Volume, $1.00 
THEODORE PRESSER Co. 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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BELWIN INTERMEDIATE 


BAND METHOD 





For Individual or class instruction 


By Fred Weber 


The BELWIN ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD by Fred Weber has met with outstand- 
ing success. Its slow, thorough progress, sound pedagogy and careful organization 
build the foundation to genuine musicianship. It makes group teaching as effective 


as individual instruction. 


Fred Weber applies the same sound pedagogical principles, the same thorough mu- 
sicianship to instrumental instruction at the intermediate level in the new BELWIN 
INTERMEDIATE BAND METHOD. Designed to follow any elementary method, it pro- 
vides interesting, musically attractive and carefully organized instructional material 
for either group or individual instruction. 





FREE 


to every school 


band director 


A CORNET BOOK 


of the new 


BELWIN 
INTERMEDIATE 
BAND METHOD 
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INSTRUMENTATION 





Conductor B’ Tenor Saxophone 
C Flute E> Baritone Saxophone 
D? Piccolo B’ Cornet (Trumpet) 
B’ Clarinet E? Mellophone 
E? Alto Clarinet (E° French Horn) 
(E? Clarinet) Baritone (Treble Clef) 
B’ Bass Clarinet Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Oboe Trombone 
Bassoon Bass (Tuba) 
E> Alto Saxophone Drums 
Prices: Comeducttor Peart 2.0..cccccccccsccsssscsssseeseenseee $2.00 
Any other part, 75 


Examine the BELWIN INTERMEDIATE METHOD be- 
fore you choose material for next year’s intermediate 


group. 


BELWIN, INC. 


43-47 W. 23rd St. New York 10, N.Y. 
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# Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 


schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreaiional groups. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 1 


Four-Part 1.7.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love 
Song, Voice In The Old Village Choir, When The Moon Comes 
Over The Mountain and seven others. 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, K-K-K-Katy, Our Forever 
United States and five others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 2 


Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smaile 


Robbins Choral Collection of Negro Spirituals 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together, 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Home On The Range, 
Liebestraum, Roll Along Prairie Moon and six others. 


Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down 
Moses, Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, Nobody ee oe 

h p i . , 
Knows The Trouble I've Had and six others “ QuanitTta ‘ 


Th 4) 

Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 3 
Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 

Contents: Alone, Blue Moon, Good Night Sweetheart, Man- 


hattan Serenade, Good Bye Jonah, All | Do is Dream Of You, 
Would You, Soldier On The Shelf and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Mixed Voices 


Four-Part S.A.1.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted 
Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, Charmaine, 
Whispering, M-O-T-H-E-R and four others. 


Feist Folio of Male Quartettes 


Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 

Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: The Rangers’ Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear 
Old Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, The Waltz You Saved For Me, 
The King's Horses and five others. 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, My 
Own America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 
K-K-K-Katy, The American's Creed and four. others. 


Miller Folio of Male Quartettes 


Four-Part 7.7.8.8. arrangements 


Robbins Choral Collection for Treble Voices 


Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Little Mother, School 
Day Sweethearts, When Honey Sings An Old-Time Song, Do 
You Ever Think Of Me and three others. 


Contents: The American's Creed, Siboney, Deep Purple, Sweet 
And Lovely, Over The Rainbow, Whispering, Diane, Jeannine, 
Charmaine, The Woman In The Shoe and two others. 


Miller Choral Collection of Hawaiian Songs 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My 
Little Grass Shack, Hula Rock-A-Bye, Across The Sea, Island 
Serenade, Lovely Hula Hands, Hula Lullaby and four others. 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, The Marine's Hymn, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 





K-K-K-Katy, Marching Along Together and four others, 


Price 75c¢ Each 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION ° 152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION e LEO FEIST, INC. e MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
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CHORAL MUSIC OF DISTINCTION 


Leeds Choral Series 


SACRED CHORUSES 


UNISON 
JUBILATE DEO oven Purvis 


$.S.A. 
ALLELU . Mozart-Branscombe 
AT ™e CRADLE. Walton 
MARY ..... Walton 
© RISEN LORD, WHO CONQUER'D DEATH. Bach-Branscombe 
WINTER PASSES OVER (lam Hiems Tronsiit) Purvis 


S.A.T.B. 

AT THE CRADLE Walton 
THE BABE OF BLESSED “GRACE. Coles 
A CRESCENT MOON AND A CRADLED STAR... —— €=—— | 
*DOXOLOG,Y ....... coe Leidzen 
*GRACIOUS LORD “WHO ‘GIVEST BLESSING...... .... Kempinski 
RING OUT, GLAD BELILS........ 

THE WORLD'S WILD HEART is "HUSHED.. 

HAST THOU NOT KNOWN.. cosesceeee Tompleton 
*HYMN OF THANKSGIVING . ... beidzen 
THE LORD'S PRAYER......... — eevee Odom 
*A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR ‘GOD.......... leidzen 
WE THANK THEE, LORD OF ALL THE SKIES. ..White 
WINTER PASSES OVER (lam Hiems Transiit). Purvis 


7.7.8.8. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER... - ...Odom 


SECULAR 1 CHORUSES 
S.A. 
CARRY ON Dulmage, Clint-Moore 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES Leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
THE LOST STAR -uesWalton 
LULLABY MOON Brown-Parks 


S.S.A. 

AMERICA, A TOASTI... ee 

CHRISTMAS CANDLES Leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY , --» Luther-Stickles 
I'LL REMEMBER APRIL Raye, De Paul, Johnston-Stickles 
MEMORY'S GARDEN Denni 
NEW GENERATION ..Donaldson- Stickles 
OH, DEAR, WHAT CAN THE ‘MATTER BE?... . err. Holl 
THE ORIGIN OF VALENTINES eve Mall 
SONG OF SLEEP. : Walton 
WE PRAY FOR PEACE . Clint-Frey 


S.A.T.B. 
AMERICA, A TOAST!. . 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES Leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY ..Luther-Stickles 
FORGETFULNESS . 
HUMMING BLUES 
KASHWA (From Choral Triptych ‘'Ollantay'') 
LOVE LIVES ‘ 
LULLABY MOON . 
MELOPEYA (From Choral Triptych ‘‘Ollantay’’) 
MEMORY'S GARDEN 
NEW GENERATION 
NOCTURNE ... 
OCTOBER. NOVEMBER . 
RITUAL (S.S.A.T.T.8.8.) . 
*SPRINGTIME (La Primavera) ...Galinde 
WESTRON WIND Green 
YARAVI (From Choral Triptych ‘‘Ollantay’’) ... Ses 


T.7.8.8. 
AMERICA, A TOAST! .. Coles 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
THE COMING OF THE TREES ... Tweedy 
CONJUR® MAN . coseeeeeeeWalton 
DEDICATION (Widmung) Schumann-Scherer 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY pe ...Luther-Stickles 
ORY BONES .. : . Rogers, Osborne-Stickles 
THE GIANTESS .. - ...Schimmerling 
HEAVE HO! MY LADS, HEAVE HO! Lowrence-Stickles 
LULLABY MOON Brown 
MEMORY'S GARDEN . Denni-Powell 
THE MONOTONE (Einton) ..Cornelius-Hall 
NEW GENERATION . Donaldson-Stickles 
NOAH ... ..... Johnson-Henneman 
THE ORIGIN OF VALENTINES ‘ ——— 
SAILORS’ SONG . Grieg: Spoeth 
SONG OF SLEEP . waeunnmeienind ...Walton 
SUSAN SIMPSON .. ‘ 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE DRUNKEN SAILOR? ‘ 
A WANDERER'S SONG....... panennasstigtoun Pottle-Scherer 
WHY? (Werum?) ..Tehaikovsky- Scherer 


, ..Denni-Powell 
Donaldson-Stickles 
— Crawford 


*Bond Accompaniment Available 
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The American Music Conference an- 
nounces the opening of its office in 
Chicago at 332 South Michigan Avenue 
with Clare A. Johnson as executive 
secretary. Mr. Johnson, whose mu- 
sical experience began in high school 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and carried 
through his experiences at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has served as di- 
rector of organization of the National 
Tax Equality Association and was pre- 
viously chief administrative officer of 
the chambers of commerce at Cincin- 
nati, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and LaFay- 
ette, Indiana. AMC, which was first 
organized under the name “Music In- 
stitute of America,” is an industry- 
wide association formed for the pro- 
motion of music as a factor in Amer- 
ican life. AMC is, in effect, a founda- 
tion supported by the major segments 
of the music industry. The AMC 
president and head of the Board of 
Trustees is Louis G. LaMair, presi- 
dent of Lyon and Healy, Inc., and 
president of the National Association 
of Music Merchants. Other members 
of the Board of Trustees are: Robert 
Helfrick, E. R. McDuff, Jay Kraus, 
(secretary), Max Targ, R. A. Hill. 


MTNA-NASM Meeting. Plans have 
been announced for the joint meeting 
of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation and the National Association 
of Schools of Music to be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 27- 
January 3, in conjunction with meet- 
ings of the National Music Council, 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, and the College Music Asso- 
ciation. The American Musicological 
Society will also meet in Cambridge 
during this period, December 28-30. 
The NASM, which opens December 
27, will conclude its sessions Decem- 
ber 30 on which date the MTNA meet- 
ing begins. A joint session of the 
MTNA, NASM and the AMS will be 
held December 30. 


Present officers of the MTNA are: 
President—Raymond C. Kendall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; vice- 
president—Leo C. Miller, 393 N. 
Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer 
—Oscar W. Demmler, 217 Dazell Ave., 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary 
—Wilfred C. Bain, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; editor of the MTNA 
Bulletin—Theodore M. Finney, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


NASM officers are: President— 
Donald M. Swarthout, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; secretary—Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Southwestern College, 
Memphis, Tenn.; treasurer—Peter 
Stam,-Jr., Wheaton (Ill.) College. 


French Audio-Visual Material for 
the school year 1947-48 is now avail- 
able from_the French Cultural Serv- 
ices, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. The material is circulated 
throughout the academic year to 
schools paying an annual membership 
fee and transportation costs one way. 
Other teaching aids are also distri- 
buted by the Cultural Services. De- 
tailed information will be given on 
request. 
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Bossier High School's popular 19 piece 
Swing Bond 








d of bers of its 
regular concert band. Its earnings in out- 
tandi ts have contributed 








school’s band equipment. 
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substantially toward the purchase of the 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE... 


The customary method of building drum 
shells and hoops utilizes prefabricated 
bent panel single lap construction. But 
Gretsch's exclusive custom-built method 
specifies molded lamination! Here's the 
difference: ply-by-ply construction, built 
up in final form, with three individual 
laps staggered 120 degrees throughout the 
perimeter, then molded to perfect round 
by heat and tremendous pressure. Here's 
the result: the lightest, strongest, most 
perfectly shaped shells and hoops in the 
world! Guaranteed to bold perfect round 
~throughout the life of the instrument. 


insist on this Guarantee When You Buy 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. || 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-seven 





Such modern compositions as John 
Morrissey’s “Caribbean Fantasy,” Morton 
Gould's ‘Pavanne,” and many others gain 
theatrical importance with the swagger 
and rhythmic effects which the dance band 
drum outfit supplies. And it provides an 
opportunity for spectacular showmanship, 
irresistibly appealing to high school audi- 
ences. 

Included in the instrumentation of the 
Bossier City High School Concert Band 
are three concert snare drums and one 
concert bass. These drums are vital to the 
percussion section of any concert band. 
The GRETSCH BROADKASTER Drums 





LRHSLH 


Dance Band Drum Outfit Adds 
Rhythm to Concert Band 


HAROLD H. RAMSEY, Director of the brilliant Bossier City (Lovisiana) 
High School Concert Band, is a musician who likes to experiment. In 
several recent concert series Director Ramsey spotlighted a GRETSCH 
dance band drum outfit dead center on the stage and directly in front of 
his podium. Unconventional maybe, but it provided an interesting and 
dramatic effect to many of our selections, said Mr. Ramsey. 


were added for special effects and did a 
colorful job. 

Everything about this band lends itself 
to headlines; its complete symphonic in- 
strumentation, valued at $20,000 or more; 
its beautiful West Point type uniforms 
costing $4,000 (the gift of the Bossier 
City Lions Club) and its outstanding 
record in competitions where it has con- 
sistently won superior rating. 

Let the FRED GRETSCH COMPANY 
know about your present percussion set 


‘ up. We'll be glad to make recommenda- 


tions and offer our services in every way 
possible. 


Write for illustrated price list of Gretsch school-band instruments. And get 
to know your nearby GRETSCH dealer, he can help you in many ways. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makerg Since 1883 









218 So. Wabash Ave.; Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Something Different? 
Something Good? 
Something New? 





Choose These! 





Cantata 





for for 


S.A.B. 


Junior or Senior 








High School Choruses 





“Sir Nutcracker’ 


An Ira B. Wilson vocal arrangement 
of the Tschaikowski suite 


Operetta 





for Two-part 


Middle or Upper and Unison 








Grades Choruses 





“Johnny Appleseed’ 


by Kerr and Lorenz. Story of a 
celebrated American pioneer, with 
suggestions for an Apple Festival. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


Chicago Dayton, Ohio New York 
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NEA Handbook and Manual, 1947, 
is now available. Information and 
data is grouped under six sections as 
follows: The Victory Action Program, 
NEA Affiliated Local Associations, 
Affiliated State Associations, The Na- 
tional Education Association (officers, 
commissions and councils, committees, 
departments, projects, etc.), UNESCO 
and the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, and Some Basic 
Facts in Education. Price: $1.00 single 
copy postpaid. Quantity discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 
100 or more copies, 334%. Address: 
National Education. Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6. 


BMI Purchases Music Repertories. 
Broadcast Music, Inc. recently an- 
nounced the purchase of the capital 
stock of Associated Music Publishers 
Inc. from the Associated-Muzak Cor- 
poration. The purchase involves the 
rights to tens of thousands of world- 
famous compositions ranging from 
standard editions of the great masters 
to the works of such modern com- 
posers as Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
Schoenberg, Richard Strauss, Sibelius, 
Weinberger, etc. Merritt E. Tomp- 
kins, vice president of BMI, will as- 
sume the presidency and Earl B. Hall, 
sales manager of BMI, the vice presi- 
dency of AMP under the new owner- 
ship. 

A Desk Book for Music Educators 
—a memory “tickler,” diary and refer- 
ence book replete with information 
music educators will find both prac- 
tical and useful—is being distributed 
by Hall & McCreary Company, 434 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Included in its contents is a list of 
addresses of music firms, copyright 
law information, manuscript prepara- 
tion, broadcasting material, chorus and 
choir recommendations for special oc- 
casions, etc. 96 pages. Free. 


A new publishing house, devoted 
exclusively to the publication of books 
of general interest to music lovers, is 
Allen, Towne & Heath, Inc., with of- 
fices at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, and David Ewen, well-known 
writer on musical subjects, as director. 
The Arco Publishing Company, 480 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
has been appointed exclusive repre- 
sentative to the book and music trade, 
libraries and schools. 


Teaching Aids. A booklet entitled 
“How to Create New Interest in Your 
Grade School Music Classes” is de- 
voted to the exposition of a method 
for teaching the Song Flute developed 
by E. J. Fitchhorn, of Delaware, Ohio. 
The booklet deals with teaching prob- 
lems of children in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, and emphasizes what 
Mr. Fitchhorn calls the Beat Response 
Method. Teachers may secure com- 
plimentary copies of the booklet from 
local dealers or direct from the Song 
Flute Company, 630 South Wabash, 
Chicago 5 


Flute and Piano Competition. The 
New York Flute Club announces a 
contest, the Club’s first, for an original 
composition for flute and piano. The 
competition, which carries an award of 
$100.00 to the winning composer, will 
close January 15, 1948. Full details 
may be secured from: Lewis Ber- 
trand, Flute Club Award Contest 
Chairman, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Mie: Winston & Uynes, 711 S. Brimont, Springfteld, 
Mo., is director of band and instructor of wind instru- 
ines oy Oe SD Tt Dele Vole a 










Springfield, Mo. 
He was formerly solo cornetist of the Univers 
ity of Illinois Concert Band from 1935 through | 
"38 and during 1945-46. Dr. A. A. Harding is 
the director. He plays a Buescher model 265 
cornet, concerning which he writes: 
“My Buescher 265 Custom-built cornet has: 


a firm, rich, resonant tone throughout the ag Z 
middle and lower registers. Its fine intonation and flexible 
playing qualities are excellently adaptable to solo and 


ensemble vine ” 





MODEL 225 MODEL 265 
THE “’400” THE CUSTOM BUILT 


You, too, will find a Buescher Cornet praise-provoking — whatever 
model you choose. For each is created by craftsmen, to raise your play- 
ing ability to new heights...and give you the most value possible. 


THE “400’’, Model 225, is made for modern playing: more responsive, 
easier blowing, faster in action. It features new metals, new tone-tapered 
mouthpiece, advanced valve design, Duo-Cup mouthpiece ...new tonal 
beauty and accuracy in every register. 


THE CUSTOM-BUILT, Model 265, brings you flawless intonation, in- 
comparable excellence of tone. Holds the highest tones unwaveringly and 


BUESCHER BAND 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-seven 

















MODEL 245 
THE ARISTOCRAT 


with exceptional clearness. It’s an instrument of top professional caliber 
—a delight to play and hear. 

THE ARISTOCRAT, Model 245, is a high quality cornet at a most 
economical price. Here is playing excellence, ease and beauty... grace- 
ful styling and richness of finish... all at a far more modest investment 
than you would ever believe possible. 

But the real test of any cornet is to try it. So make a point of visiting 
your Buescher dealer soon — find out for yourself why many of America’s 
outstanding artists, educators and private instructors so enthusiastically 
recommend Buescher. 


INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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A NEW auvio-visuat AID... 


the 


MIESSNER 
PHONOSCOPE 


(Patented U. S. Pat. Off.) 





FOR EXACT SYNCHRONIZATION OF 
SIGHT AND SOUND 


Here's up-to-the-minute, high-quality strip-film projection and sound equipment— 
with an important new plus advantage. A unique optical scanning mechanism 
provides positive synchronization of sight and sound, for increased effectiveness 
in teaching and sound-film presentation. 
Only with the Miessner Phonoscope can you gain all these advantages: 
1. Synchronization of any record with strip film without need for 
beep or bell. 


. Instantaneous and exact location of any point on a record. 


N 


3. Effective study of foreign language records. 

{. Increased clarity and understanding in study of music and music 
appreciation. 

. Individual use, if desired, of projector or phonograph (frequency 
response 80-8000 cpr). 


a 


Write for new descriptive literature to Angle Products Corporation, 151 Cady S: 
Rochester 11, New York 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


ANGLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Catalogue of Music for Small Or- 
chestra. This publication, recently re- 
leased by the Music Library Associa- 
tion of the Library of Congress, will 
be of much use to music educators for 
general reference, for study, as well as 
for locating numbers for school orches- 
tras. The material was compiled by 
Cecilia Drinker Saltonstall and Han- 
nah Coffin Smith, and edited by Otto 
E. Albrecht. Each entry is carefully 
documented with the name of the 
editor (if any), the key, paging, names 
of movements, instrumentation, pub- 
lisher and date. A title index and an 
index grouping works with similar in- 
strumentation are given at the end of 
the volume. Available in two forms: 
$2.00, cloth bound; $3.00, full buckram. 
268 pp. Address orders to: Music 
Library Association, Music Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25. 


Flutophone Teaching Material. “The 
Flutophone Teaching Aid,” now avail- 
able as a guide for introducing children 
to music through the use of the fluto- 
phone, contains suggestions for apply- 
ing the instrument to New Music 
Horizons, Fourth Book (Silver Bur- 
dett Company). “It is more important 
that the instrument, especially as used 
in the third and fourth grades, should 
function as a contribution to musical 
understanding rather than as a pri- 
mary approach to instrumental play- 
ing.” Also available is “How to Play 
the Flutophone”—a simple, compre- 
hensive method for classroom instruc- 
tion devised by Merrill B. Van Pelt 
and J. Leon Ruddick. This 25-page 
booklet sells for 35c; there is no charge 
for the teaching aid. Address re- 
quests to: Trophy Products Co., 212 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


The School Musician Publishing 
Company has announced a change of 
address from 230 North Michigan 
Avenue to 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4 — “in the heart of the music 
center of the world.” 


New Educational Sales Department 
of RCA Victor has been created, spear- 
heading the company’s expansion of 
activities in the manufacture and sale 
of audio-visual equipment for the edu- 
cational field. William H. Knowles 
has been named general manager of 
the new department. 


The Piano Family Album, a booklet 
which: illustrates and describes the 
various steps in the evolution of the 
modern piano, is available free of 
charge from Jesse French & Son, H. & 
A. Selmer, Inc., Piano Division, Dept. 
232, Elkhart, Indiana. 


School Savings Certificates, avail- 
able to teachers whose classrooms 
are engaged in the School Savings 
Program, may be obtained free of 
charge from the State Savings Bonds 
office in their respective states. 


Clifford L. Carter has been named 
vice president and head of the sales 
department of Carl Fischer, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Arthur A. Hauser, who has 
joined the firm of G. Ricordi and Com- 
pany, Inc. Mr. Carter, who has been 
on the sales staff of the Fischer firm 
for a cansiderable period of years, was 
formerly associated with Oliver Ditson 
Company. 


Arthur A. Hauser has been ap- 
pointed sales manager and educational 
director of the United States house of 
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A SERIES OF BAND 
AND CHORAL WORKS BY 
THE DISTINGUISHED 


AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Siortllo 


DANTE FIorRILLO, distinguished American composer born in New York City, winner of the 1939 Pulitzer 
Prize, several Guggenheim Awards, and other important honors, has been acclaimed throughout America 


and Europe for his symphonic and chamber works. 


Impressed with the tremendous vitality of the American 


school bands, Fiorillo has turned his attention to the composition of educational music. 

One of the most prolific composers of our time, Fiorillo has shown in this series that music can be 
simple, technically easy, and enjoyable for players and audience alike, without compromising artistic stand- 
ards and sound musical worth. Here is music with humor, crisp melody, and dramatic intensity .. . . 


with spontaneity and tempered sensitivity... . 


SOUTH AMERICAN HOLIDAY for band 


. A GAY festival work written for the average school band, has folklike vigor . . 


will impart an A quality to your C band. 


Here is exciting band music that your audience can sing. 


. and fresh color. Its easy spontaneity 


Ga GD wcncecocccseecescoveses $4.50 SYMPHONIC BAND ...... 2c ccccccvcvce $6.00 
Gee ee OE coc ceseccescessnes $6.00 with full score ....cccccccccccce $7.50 
FULL SCORE ..... $2.50 EXTRA CONDENSED SCORE ........ $1.00 EXTRA PARTS 40 


Works IN Preparation Available After October First: 


CRESCENDO for Band 

. A SIMPLE theme, skillfully composed, it dev — toa 
stirring dramatic climax with a surprise ending. Effective 
for all band levels. 
FULL BAND ......... $3.00 SYMPHONIC ........ $4.50 
CONDUCTOR ........ .60 EXTRA PARTS ....... -30 
LULLABY (SATB) 

. THIS TENDER, sensitive, melodic choral work has 
universal appeal. 


CHORALE MARCH 
. . A REFRESHING departure from the traditional march 
form. Strong dramatic feeling with a full rich climax. 


Easy C grade. 
FULL BAND ......... $2.75 SYMPHONIC ........ $4.00 
CONDUCTOR ........ -50 EXTRA PARTS ....... -20 


TWILIGHT (SATB) 


. HAS THE nostalgic muted serenity of evening. 


Send for Our Thematic Catalogue. — Order Directly or from Your Dealer 


Evucationat Pusuisrinc I nstitute Corporation 


545 FIFTH AVENUE e 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-seven 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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ELKHART CORNETS, TROMBONES 
and TRUMPETS’ - 













Now you can have a new Elkhart — 
beautifully-fashioned, rich-toned, with “pro- 
fessional” features galore! With an Elkhart in 
your hands...and your mind made up to “go 
places” ... watch how much easier you move ahead in 
the chairs. That’s because Elkharts make every minute of 
practice count more... perfect pitch and balance... 
faster action and easier blowing. Only $117.50 makes 
you the proud owner of an Elkhart cornet, trumpet or 
trombone — price includes both instrument and case. 

Federal tax included. See your Elkhart dealer today! 


\\ ” 
: THE ELK 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 





ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. inoisn. 
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G. Ricordi and Company, Inc., accord- 
ing to an announcement received from 
Dr. Renato Tasselli, managing director 
of the company. Mr. Hauser was 
formerly vice president and sales man- 
ager of Carl Fischer, Inc., with which 
firm he had been connected nearly a 
quarter of a century. He has served 
as president and member of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association, auxiliary of the 
MENC, and has a wide acquaintance 
in the music education field. 


Gaylord Humberger, ffor thirty 
years instructor of music in the public 
schools of Ohio, has joined the educa- 
tional staff of Music Publishers Hold- 
ing Corporation, New York City, as 
representative in the southern terri- 
tory. 

Edwin H. Miner of Fairfield, Ver- 
mont, has been appointed Associate 
Commissioner of Education for the 
U. S. Office of Education. Previous 
to his entry into the Army, Mr. Miner 
served as Superintendent of Schools 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts, from 
1936 to 1942. 


Wilson Mount recently resigned his 
position as supervisor of music of the 
Memphis (Tennessee) City Schools to 
become program manager of Radio 
Station WMC in Memphis. Mr. Mount 
is president of the Tennessee Music 
Educators Association. 


Lynn Sams has been named head 
of the newly-created western division 
of the C. G. Conn Company with 
headquarters in San Francisco and 
will also supervise the wholesale di- 
vision in that area, Continental Music. 
Mr. Sams’ former position as sales 
manager of the Conn Band Instrument 
Division, Elkhart, Indiana, has been 
assigned to Ralph Thompson, who 
formerly supervised the Conn retail 
stores and had charge of the sales 
training school. 


Mrs. Gladys H. Webb has been ap- 
pointed consultant in music education 
for the State of Texas by C. C. Birch- 
ard and Company. Formerly a con- 
cert and light opera singer, Mrs. Webb 
has taught voice at North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, and was re- 
cently associated with the public 
schools of Amarillo and Lubbock. Mrs. 
Webb may be addressed at 2210 Pacific 
Avenue, Dallas. 

+ 


Authors in This Issue 
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THOMPSON 





A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 









@ FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
@ PITCHED IN “C”—A-440 
@ TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
@ VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 


Kindergartners Learn Easily @ ALL PLASTIC-SANITARY 











@ INDIVIDUALLY BOXED PATENT 
y ; saa 
usic for Every Chill D 143770 
Retail Price PATENTS 
A STARTLING Yew APPROACH $490 
Incl e 
TO THE TEACHING OF MUSIC inna 
Instructions By ect schon 








FLUTOPHONE has 
been acknowledged 
as the finest in- 
strument of its kind. 
The tone, volume, 
chromatic accuracy and 
Pa of blowing rate 


An entirely new technique for both vocal and instrumental 
music instruction that starts out with kindergarten ensembles 
and child-written scores and lyrics. 


* as “tops.” Try the 
FLUTOPHONE and be 
DESIGNED AND EDITED convinced. 
By 
Melvin F. Schneider 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music Ask Your Dealer for the 
THE CAMPUS SCHOOL 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Wi orld’s Finest 
Cedar Falls, lowa PRE-BAND 
. METHOD 
TEACHER'S MANUAL, VIOLIN |, VIOLIN II Merrill B. Van Pelt’ and J. Leon Ruddick 


VIOLA, CELLO. For information Write Exten- 
sion Service, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 








How TO Pt 
































ORTH SHOUTING ABOUT 


Fantasy on an American Air — Revesis a new style, a 
new color, a new personality in band literature. The work has been 
previewed with rave notices and is music of a professional calibre yet 
remains entirely mens for any good high school or any college band. 








BAND Full Band_.............$4.00 Symphonic Band................ $6.00 
WORKS Poor Wayfar ing Stranger === Again you'll hear the Herb 
Fred knack of getting professional results by inspired and careful scor- 
BY ing. As an added feature there is an optional four-part chorus to go 
with the band score. 
HERB Full Band................ $2.50 Symphonic Seod.......0800 anid tis 
—_ Skip to My Lou — It's based on the po i isa 
—S 4 pular folk tune. It’s 
FRED catchy—it’s different (as are all the Herb Fred works). In step with ante 8 
the a . ar mange a minimum of performing difficulties, a maximum 
of true band color and sonority. . P 
Full Band...............$2.50 Symphonic Band..............$4.00 Sold At Leading Music Stores Everywhere 
Send for our free Catalogs and Descriptive Circulars MANUFACTURED BY 
e * 
H. T. FitzSimons Co., Inc. TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
. © 
23 East Jackson Sve. Chicago 4, Illinois 212 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
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GOOD NEWS 


for student musicians! 





Pie fe 
LINE IS BACK! 


Yes, this is good news indeed. American 
Prep Cornets, Trumpets and Trombones 
—long-time favorites in the popular- 
priced field—are back at last, better than 
ever before... You'll thrill to their 
sparkling beauty. You'll marvel at their 
pure, rich tone. You'll be amazed at how 
easy they are to blow. And you'll wonder 
how so much solid value can be offered at 
so moderate a cost... See and play the 
American Prep line. Let your own eyes, 
lips and ears prove to you that it’s the 
stand-out line in the field of moderately 


priced instruments. 


Uniam Frank Company 


CHICAGO 


Where Crofismanship Has Been a 


c _ 
Exclusive Distrubutors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
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Lusten....... 


In sixth and seventh grades pupils desire something 
more than unison singing. They want to “harmon- 
ize." Song arrangements for this part-singing must 
be simple, and the range, especially for the lowest 
voice, must be easy and limited. 


SING ALONG 


provides a great variety of such three-part songs. 
Here are two typical examples, shown to the right. 
(These examples are much reduced in size.) 


When the class includes boys whose voices are 
changed or changing, the introduction of four-part 
singing is important. This can be adequately devel- 
oped through “‘chording,”” an experience for which 
unique provision is made in 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


The term “chording” is applied to the singing of a 
simple harmony part with the melody of a song. 


SONG PARADE 


includes many songs in which the boys can par- 
ticipate and have fun in doing so. The examples, 
to the right, represent arrangements of this kind. 


(Examples greatly reduced.) 


BOSTON 17 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


CHICAGO 16 


Ginn and Company 








ing 


CzxcnosLovakIAN Foix Tone 
Arranged 


Yo-Ho 


Era. CrownInssIgLD 
Dolce cantabile 









1. Hark tothe sail-or who cries, “Yo - ho, Who’scom-ingwith me? 
2. O-verthe bil-lows we'll bound, Yo - ho, To lands far a - way; 


Third part optional 


O God, Our Help in Ages Past 
Isaac Watts Wriuiam Crorr 


Ben marcato 


1.0 God, ourhelp in a-ges past, Our hope foryears to come, 
2. Be - fore the hills in or-derstood, Or earth re-ceivedher frame, 






A Chilly Welcome 43 


English version by Czecu Foix Sone 
Hannas Barter Arranged by Lawnence Perry 
Con 














win -dow-pane. 
maid-en fair? 


Tap up-on the 
Sau - cy youth or 


1. Knock a-gain, knock a-gain, 
2. Who is there? Who is there? 
Optional 


166 The Old House’ 
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house, the old - house is emp-ty now and still, But 
- ter waslive - ly, the la-dy she was fair, And 
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THERE IS NO SATURATION POINT IN WISE EDUCATION! 


DUCATION is the process by which man evolves. It includes all experience, all learn- 

ing, all growth, all self-development. In itself it is neither good nor bad: It can lead 

a person or a people upward and forward, or downward and backward. The kind 

of education is, therefore, vitally important. We must have education and training 
which rest on the foundation of character. 

The educational process is implemented through the educational system. In a democ- 
racy, the educational system reflecting the daily life and activity of the nation should im- 
part information, and should create a desire for self-discipline. Its ultimate aim should be 
to improve society through the improvement of the individual. It should, therefore, provide 
maximum opportunity for the continuous growth and well-rounded development of each 
individual in order that, insofar as possible, everyone may live a complete life, at peace 
with his God, in harmony with himself and others, as a self-sustaining and contributing 
member of a free and changing society. 

Education and training should be available, not for a limited number of years, but 
throughout life, in order that every person may: 


Recognize his potentialities and evolve a plan of development in keeping with his 
capacities, needs and interests. 

Make full use of his mental powers through broad, deep, clear thinking, and 
through the exercise of his creative abilities. 

Develop maximum facility in the use of language and in the .understanding and 
interpretation of basic areas of knowledge. 

Enjoy good health, proper posture, and physical fitness through developing and 
maintaining them at a high level. 
Equip himself through general and special education for earning a satisfactory 
and happy living in a vocation for which he is naturally well fitted. 
Develop an understanding of the basic tenets of Christian ideals and apply them 
to daily living through justice, fair dealing and tolerance. 

Prepare himself for use of leisure time through appreciation of beauty in litera- 
ture, music, and art, and through skill in recreational activities. 

Develop his personality for harmonious living with himself and others through 
honest, unselfish, and unstinted service. 

Prepare himself for the responsibilities and privileges of family life and for con- 
tribution to the welfare of the community. 

Strive toward the ideals of American citizenship and develop a world outlook and 
a feeling of responsibility as a world citizen. 


“Statement of the Philosophy of Education of the State of Indiana” prepared by the Educational Review Committee 
and published by the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction in the Educational Leaflet for April 1946. Re- 
printed here by permission. (See page 32.) 
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What Do We See in the 


Enchanted Glass? 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 


bethan period were William Shakespeare and Ed- 

mund Spenser. Shakespeare was a dramatist 
whose plays have universal and timeless appeal, and his 
works are read, studied and enjoyed today. Spenser 
was a poet whose writings reflect the England of Eliza- 
beth as accurately as do the works of Shakespeare. 
Forty years ago his Faerie Queene was required read- 
ing by college sophomores. At least we struggled 
through the first book; some of us tried the second; al- 
most none of us investigated further. Today, The 
Faerie Queene is little read by any but scholars or those 
with a fondness for English verse of a period long past. 

In Book III, canto II, we read of the enchanted glass 
made for his King by the great magician, Merlin. It 
was a looking glass, round and hollow, shaped like a 
globe. It had the merit of showing to one who peered, 
deeply and intently, whatever was in the world. That 
which an enemy had wrought or friend had planned 
could be discovered. Nothing remained in secret, noth- 
ing might pass unnoticed. Should a foreign foe seek 
to invade the land, the King was forewarned; should 
treason threaten from within it could be anticipated; 
present position and future fortune were both revealed 
in Merlin’s glassy globe. The Princess could even 
plainly discern within its depths the face and figure of 
her handsome Prince to be. It was indeed an Enchanted 
Glass. 

Today there are those who seek to tell the future by 
reading the tea leaves, turning the cards or gazing into 
a crystal ball like unto Merlin’s. Others claim less 
magical ground for prophecy, depending on backstage 
gossip or Washington tittle-tattle for their predictions 
of things to come. The weather forecaster, the Wall 
Street chart reader, the political analyst, all attempt to 
base their prognostications on objective evidence. 
Whether by pseudo or real science or just plain guess- 
work, they all come close to the truth on occasion and 
far from it a good bit of the time. 

In what enchanted glass must we seek answer to the 
question, “What lies ahead for music and music educa- 
tion?” None but the mirror which reflects the past. 
The Music Educators National Conference has a his- 
tory of forty years. In those years developments in the 
world of music making and music teaching have been 
notable. Do forty years of history give us any right to 
say what the next forty may bring about? Not wholly. 
However, history has a way of repeating itself and 
those who know their history may safely say “these 
things will happen” because the laws of cause and effect 


HE Two best-known writers of the English Eliza- 





This article is an expansion of an address delivered by Mr. Beattie at the 
1947 biennial meeting of the MENC Northwest Division at Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 
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The Author Looks 
and Tells Us What He Sees of the 
Future of Music Education 


are evet at work. So, to our enchanted glass or mirror 
of past and future. 


+ 


In the first decade of this century, the phonograph 
was perfected to the extent that quantity production of 
machines and disc records became possible. Quantity 
production makes for low price. Manufacturers of 
machines and records found a tremendous market for 
their products in educational institutions. School ad- 
ministrators thought they had found a simple solution 
to the problem of music instruction. Get rid of the 
impractical chorus director who had no control over 
the students! Wheel in the phonograph and teach the 
children to listen to the world’s great artists, perform- 
ing the world’s great music! And the phonograph was 
wheeled in—and it killed choral music in many of our 
high schools, until the era of contests and festivals and 
the introduction of glee clubs and a cappella choirs re- 
vived the singing activity. 

Soon after the phonograph came into widespread use, 
several other technological developments created signifi- 
cant changes. Automobiles reached the stage of quanti- 
ty production, and when people could go places quickly 
and easily, they became less dependent on local enter- 
tainment. The “opera house” became a movie theatre. 
Then sound was hooked up with motion-picture pro- 
jection. Every movie theatre in towns large and small 
had employed an organist, pianist and several other 
musicians. Every theatre for legitimate play produc- 
tion had employed a pit orchestra. Tens of thousands 
of theatre musicians were out of work in less than a 
year. Then the radio came along and delivered another 
blow, this time to the lyceum and vaudeville circuits. 
Why go to the Methodist Church to hear the Swiss 
Bell Ringers or the Lyric Male Quartet when one could 
stay home in comfort and hear Lily Pons? Why go to 
the Palace to hear second-rate comedians when one 
could sit in his own living room and hear third-rate 
ones by the simple process of turning a knob? 

The musicians of that pair of institutions that had 
entertained our parents so well, lyceum and vaudeville, 
had to turn to various non-musical pursuits. They were 
victims of technological unemployment. The need for 
their services had disappeared because the work they 
had performed could be done by mechanical means. 
Some of the best of the musicians found well-paying 
work in radio studios but many joined the ranks of the 
unemployed or became school bandmasters. 

The phonograph and radio had another effect. Where 
any respectable family had owned a piano, as a piece 
of furniture, if not a musical instrument on which 
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reluctant Willie or Susie could thump out “Moonlight 
on the Hudson,” now everybody turned to canned music 
or the wireless. Where there had been over one hun- 
dred piano factories, now there were less than twenty 
and many of those remaining in business operated only 
a few months of the year. Along came Otto Miessner 
in 1918 with a small piano that could easily be moved 
from room to room. Piano manufacture took a fresh 
hold, and in 1947 such piano makers as there are devote 
most of their production to what are called spinet type 
—diminutive of apartment pianos. 

Today, close upon the end of World War II, we are 
living in what alarmists call an atomic age. Musicians 
might better think of themselves as functioning in an 
electronic age. Throughout the recent war, physicists, 
electricians, engineers, and other scientists devised many 
new ways of using sound waves in instruments of de- 
fense and offense. Electronics may mean application 
of physical laws to weapons of war; it may also be used 
to produce new musical instruments or greatly modify 
old ones. Electronic amplification of sounds can play 
a revolutionary role in the creation of new instruments. 
Manufacturers of standardized, widely used and accept- 
ed instruments will be slow to employ new devices but 
they cannot stop their development. 


We have mentioned the change in piano case design. 
For over fifty years there has been no significant change 
in the way pianos are built. Go through a factory and 
you will note the same careful hand assembling that has 
always characterized piano manufacture. The designer 
would occasionally change styling of cases from large 
to small, round legs to square, carved cases to plain, but 
the fundamental structure that made the instrument 
sound remained the same. Pin block of Vermont maple, 
sounding board of western spruce, frame of cast iron, 
strings of steel wire, some of them copper wound, ham- 
mers of Silesian wool, white keys of ivory or plastic, 
black keys of ebony or an imitation. The actions, par- 
ticularly in uprights, were so complicated that they 
might have been dreamed up by some inventive Rube 
Goldberg. There are some seventy parts in the mechan- 
ism that produces the tone after a piano key is struck. 
Now, suppose along comes an imaginative inventor; he 
throws aside that heavy frame, case, pin block, wires, 
and sounding board; creates a new type of sound pro- 
ducer; reduces the striking parts to a half dozen; en- 
closes the entire action in a flat box that can be placed 
on a desk or table; controls the volume of tone by elec- 
tronic devices. Presto, we have a revolutionary, light 
weight, inexpensive, mobile instrument. Played from 
a standard piano keyboard it will serve the purpose of 
a piano without the disadvantages of a heavy, cumber- 
some instrument. Manufactured and sold on a quanti- 
ty basis and at a low cost, we can have one or several 
in every schoolroom and use them to make music teach- 
ing more effective and more fun. Will the traditional 
piano manufacturer produce such a gadget? Not until 
someone shows him it can be done at a profit. It is 
feasible and practical—and at least three manufacturers 
are all ready to scrap the sounding board, though re- 
taining strings and conventional action. Will the piano 
pedagogues approve? Of course not; they only like 
the sounds to which their ears are accustomed. They 
will have to adjust themselves to a new kind of key- 
board instrument whose simplicity, lightness and gen- 
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EVERYONE has his own Enchanted Glass if he will 
but use it. The author, a veteran in music education, 
past president of the MENC (1921), member of the 
Research Council for several terms, and member or 
associate of the Editorial Board since 1930, has an 
especially good mirror in which he can see the future 
far ahead of many of us. You can look in the glass 
with him in the reading of this article, and while you 
may not see eye to eye on every point mentioned, at 
least you will have respect for the clear vision of the 
man whose straightforward thinking, impatience with 
precedents and immaterial details and “optimistic in- 
terpretation of negatives” have characterized one of the 
distinctive careers in the music education field. 

Some of the things he sees in the mirror: 

More and better training in music for prospective 
grade teachers. 

In schools where music does not make a wide appeal 
—where it is not fun—music teachers will be out of 
jobs. 

Rival music departments within a given school sys- 
tem—instrumental vs. vocal—band vs. orchestra, etc.— 
will not be tolerated by the taxpayers. 

None but well-trained, properly qualified musicians 
will be employed to teach music in schools, no matter 
what other talents and training they may have. 

The United States can lead the world in music 
education and in all education and culture, but only 
if we make the effort to hold our current advances— 
and we can easily lose out if we choose the easy 
course. 











eral utility will compel acceptance by the buying public. 

Most of us prefer one kind of tone to another because 
we have heard it more. In the time of Haydn, people 
generally preferred double reeds to clarinets. Conse- 
quently, Haydn did little scoring for clarinets. Mozart 
and all the later composers did write for clarinets. They 
had become used to the newer tonal combinations. We 
engage in futile controversy over the relative tone quali- 
ty of metal and wood clarinets, futile because few if 
any listeners can tell one from the other. Many of us 
pretend not to like the saxophone. We have not heard 
it enough in symphonic performance to consider it 
quite respectable. There are those who do not care 
for such instruments as marimbas and vibraharps; they 
shudder at the very thought of standard piano or or- 
chestral literature transcribed for those instruments. 
There is a bass marimba in existence that has the tonal 
volume of ten string basses combined. It sounds very 
well with orchestral instruments too. But no conduc- 
tor except some innovator like Stokowski dares use 
such a contraption. A dozen years or sc ago, a clock 
and instrument maker in Chicago brought out what he 
called an electric organ. The organ builders were so 
indignant at the suggestion of an organ without pipes 
that they instituted legal suit to stop Hammond’s use of 
the term “organ.” In a test at the University of Chicago 
Chapel a Hammond Electric Organ was placed in com- 
parison with a standard pipe organ. Many of the emi- 
nent musicians of the jury could not tell one organ 
from the other, though they were habituated to the 
sound of a pipe organ. When we hear organ music 
carried over the air from any of the hundreds of radio 
stations, we hear tones produced by electronic, not pipe 
organs. And tonal mixtures from the hated and de- 
spised electric machines have been so expertly and cun- 
ningly installed as parts of pipe organs that nobody can 
recognize them for what they are. Slowly but surely 
the human ear becomes familiar with tones amplified by 
electrical means and finally accepts them. 

Audio-visual aids to teaching are much discussed to- 
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day and we are only beginning to realize the tremendous 
possibilities in their use. Extension to remote and iso- 
lated communities is entirely possible and can easily 
influence education in rural and city schools. Yes, we 
shall find many new and still undiscovered applications 
of electronic and mechanical principles in the school- 
rooms of tomorrow. 

Let’s have another glimpse into our mirror of past 
and future. For many years we music educators have 
been condemned for not carrying on a type of music 
instruction which functions more actively in community 
life. What has become of the good old town band that 
rehearsed all winter and spring for a series of summer 
concerts in the courthouse park? Gone with the horse 
and buggy. In its place there are thousands of bands 
of boys and girls that parade and concertize all through 
the year. These bands of children are larger, have more 
complete instrumentation and play better music, more 
acceptably, than did the Maple City Silver Cornet Band 
or the Clarksfield Hollow Green Hussars of our youth. 
“Yes, but these kid bands have pushed orchestras clear 
out of the picture,” say the critics. There is not only 
no evidence in support of such an accusation but a 
great deal of it on the other side. In 1907, the only 
school orchestra with complete symphonic instrumenta- 
tion was Will Earhart’s pioneer group in Richmond, 
Indiana. At that same time there were fewer than ten 
first-class professional symphony orchestras in the en- 
tire country. The professional groups were all con- 
ducted by foreign-born musicians, mostly German, the 
players, with few exceptions were of foreign birth, 
mostly German, and in rehearsals in Boston, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati the language used was largely German. 

Today there are something like two dozen major sym- 
phony orchestras in our large cities. Where did all the 
players come from and where did they get their initial 
training? Our public schools. Sit in the balcony of 
any orchestra hall and look down into the faces of the 
players; read the roster of their names. Those musi- 
cians are the grown-up children we started on their 
musical joutneys just a few years back. There is al- 
ready a growing number of native-born and trained 
conductors, about six among the twenty-four major 
orchestras. Next season, Thor Johnson, only a few 
years out of the University of Michigan, becomes con- 
ductor of one of our oldest and most firmly established 
orchestras, that in Cincinnati. There will be many more 
orchestras headed by our countrymen. All over our 
land, splendid orchestras of the best amateur and pro- 
fessional players available are springing up, something 
over two hundred of them; our colleges and universities 
maintain excellent symphony orchestras. The best of 
these groups are only slightly less capable than the 
professional ones. There are not enough conductors in 
all Europe to lead them. We are developing our own 
conductors who will wield batons over our own boys 
and girls playing symphonic music, some of it written 
by Americans—conductors, composers and players 
trained in our own musical institutions. Boys and 
girls? Yes, indeed, for girls become just as skilled on 
all the instruments as do boys. And because women 
have to be twice as competent as men in order to get 
and hold chairs in a professional group, the quality of 
an orchestra is more likely to be improved by their 


presence than otherwise. 
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The number of good string players is many times 
greater than it was following World War I and it is 
steadily growing. Many boys and girls are developing 


an interest in the viola, cello and string bass. Those 
who stay with the instruments until they are sufficiently 
competent to play in a good high school or community 
orchestra seldom give them up. They are responsible 
for the unparalleled growth of orchestras in the United 
States and that growth is only in the developmental 
stage. 

What about choral music? Is it keeping pace with 
bands and orchestras? Probably not, and until we de- 
velop a satisfying medium for performance, choral ac- 
tivity will lag. In this great rich country there are 
only about one and a half opera companies. Between | 
World Wars I and II, there were around one hundred 
opera houses which operated in Central Europe. To 
account for the disparity of opera interest between 
Europe and our country would require a long story 
into which we cannot venture. But briefly we can be 
sure that until someone creates new operas, utilizing 
stage techniques of a modern type, employing stories 
which are of interest and make sense to us Americans 
and which are sung in our language, there will be no 
operatic growth here. Opera of the old-world type 
with plots that are ridiculous, acting that is ludicrous, 
and singing in several languages, none of which we 
understand, is a dying art form. We like a good show 
and do not find it in traditional opera. There may be 
operas cfeated in this country that will have an appeal. 
If so, choral activity will receive a lift that it greatly 
needs. 

We should re-evaluate the entire field of choral work. 
A cappella choirs have had a splendid growth in our 
schools and colleges. Now that really fine singing has 
become a commonplace there is room for diversification 
in choral practice. There is a vast amount of choral 
literature that is secular, not sacred; much of it requires 
accompaniment by piano or other instrument ; some of it 
is being written by our own composers. Why not use 
it? Because of the same inertia on the part of conduc- 
tors that seems to characterize anyone who is over- 
addicted to what has been done by others. “Palestrina, 
Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Byrd, DiLasso, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn wrote fine music; this modern stuff isn’t 
worth learning.” There speaks the traditionalist, the 
conservative who is too rooted in the past to be inter- 
ested in the future. You may not care for the tech- 
niques developed for the Fred Waring shows. To be 
sure, they came into being to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular situation. However, the Waring musicians have 
to be very capable, the arrangers must be thoroughly 
familiar with possibilities of instrumental and choral 
blending, the style of performance must be such as to 
insure that the radio audience understands what is 
going on in the studio. How much foreign-language 
projection do you hear on the Waring hour? None, or 
the show would soon be as dead as opera. Choral di- 
rectors have developed new techniques; they have 
proved that high school and college singers can ade- 
quately perform very difficult music; now they will al- 
ter the character of their programs, give the students a 
wider range of material for study, make the singing 
activity more interesting for the performers and the 
listeners. CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FIVE 
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unt, Richman, 
ign the Code 


Cc. V. BUTTELMAN 


HIS article may not disclose much in the way of 
late news to the average JOURNAL reader, but it 
does serve as caption and explanation for the 

cover picture.* Through the usual channels of press, 
wire and radio news services, citizens throughout the 
United States have already had opportunity to learn 
the facts and form their own opinions of what was rep- 
resented when the presidents of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, the Music Educators 
National Conference and the American Federation of 
Musicians, under the express authority of their respec- 
tive executive committees, signed the “Code of Ethics” 
as a basis for clarifying issues pertaining to public ap- 
pearances, broadcasting and recording by school music 


organizations. The signing took place in Chicago on 
September 22 
Many readers will recognize familiar terms and 


phrases in the Code, for the text is largely the same as 
that of the agreements or codes adopted in several states 
and local situations as long as ten years ago, and given 
publicity through this magazine and others. The prin- 
ciples involved are known and accepted in communities 
throughout the land. The factor which lends signifi- 
cance to the incident portrayed on the cover is that the 
force of what is virtually a national directive is given to 
a statement of policy and practice which is based on mu- 
tual understanding and cooperative relationships between 
the members of the musicians’ union and those who are 
responsible for school music organizations. 

Because of the special interest to JoURNAL readers, 
it seems worth while to quote here excerpts from the 
press release issued in Chicago on September 22. After 
stating that the signing of the Code occurred during a 
combined session of the MENC Executive Committee 
and the presidents of the six MENC Divisions,’ the 
news story went on to say, “The action today culmin- 
ates a considerable period of discussion among the lead- 
ers of music educators, school administrators and the 
musicians’ union. The principles, purposes and actions 
were agreed upon in a conference held in the office of 





“Left to right in the picture on cover page 1: Herold C. Hunt, presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Administrators ; Hon. 
Carroll D. Kearns, M. C.; Luther A. Richman, preside:.t of the Music 
Educators National Conference; James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. Photograph used by courtesy of 
the Chicago Daily Times. 


1Members of the Executive Committee of the MENC: President—Luther A. 
Richman, Richmond, Virginia; first vice-president—John C. Kendel, Denver, 
Colorado; second vice- resident—Mathilda A. Heck, St. Paul, Minnesota; T. 
Frank Coulter, Joplin, Missouri; Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton Rouge, Louisiana ; 
Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam, New ork; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Presidents of the six MENC Divisions ‘who met in Chicago following the 
Executive Committee meeting, with a_ joint meeting on September 22: Cali- 
fornia-Western—Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena, California ; Eastern—Hummel 
Fishburn, State Callen, Pennsylvania ; North’ Central—William B. McBride, 
Columbus, Ohio ; Northwest—Wallace H. Hannah, Vancouver, Washington ; 
Southern—Paul W. Mathews, Montgomery, Alabama; Southwestern—Archie 
N. Jones, Austin, Texas. 
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Petrillo 


While Congressman 
Carroll D. Kearns Looks On 
With a Smile of Approval 


Congressman Carroll D. Kearns, Pennsylvania,? on 
July 22, and are covered in general in the following ex- 
cerpts of a statement later released to the press: 


“As a matter of long-standing policy the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference encourages public appearances of student 
groups for educational purposes or community services, but in 
no capacity not strictly within the realm of such purposes or 
services, and under no circumstances when such performances 
interfere with the employment of professional musicians, 

“The American Federation of Musicians, which includes in its 
membership many music educators, desires to cooperate in every 
way possible with the field of music education and does not 
desire to handicap the essential educational activities and com- 
munity services of school music departments. 

“Copies of the Code agreed upon by the parties hereto will 
be distributed by President Petrillo to the heads of all locals 
and other officers of the American Federation of Musicians, 
and similar distribution will be made through the official chan- 
nels of the American Association of School Administrators and 
the Music Educators National Conference, the latter including 
mailing to principal officers of all local, state, division and na- 
tional units. 

“Every effort will be made to secure the cooperation of music 
educators, professional musicians and the press in carrying out 
the spirit and principles of the Code with the understanding that 
the joint committee, representing the Music Educators National 
Conference, the American Association of School Administrators 
and the American Federation of Musicians, will convene again 
after a period of one year to review the results to date and to 
take such further steps as may be advisable in continuing and 
extending the mutual understanding and cooperative relationship. 


“Participating in the July 22 conference in Washing- 
ton at the invitation of Congressman Kearns were: 
Luther A. Richman, Richmond, Virginia, president of 
the Music Educaters National Conference; John C. 
Kendel, Denver, Colorado, first vice-president of the 
Music Educators National Conference and chairman of 
the MENC Committee on Professional Relations ;? Su- 
perintendent W. H. Lemmel, Baltimore, Maryland, rep- 
resenting Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, Illinois, president 
of the American Association of School Administrators ; 
James C. Petrillo, Chicago, Illinois, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians; and C. V. Buttel- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, executive secretary of the 
MENC. The basis for the discussion was the code 
which has been in operation for a number of years in 
several of the states under the authority of the state 
affiliate organizations of the MENC and the state con- 
ferences, or associations, of the American Federation 
of Musicians.” 


+ 


The Code of Ethics as indicated in the foregoing 
quotation, therefore, is substantially the same as the 
code adopted jointly in 1938 by the Ohio Music Edu- 
cation Association and the American Federation of 


2For footnote references 2 to 7, inclusive, see page 25. 
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Musicians of Ohio,* and a few months later in the State 
of New York by the New York State School Music As- 
sociation and the New York State Conference of Musi- 
cians.° Prior to the adoption of the Ohio and New 
York State codes, a “Code of Ethics for School Musi- 
cians” was adopted in Pennsylvania in 1935—probably 
the first state-wide agreement of this nature—by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and the Con- 
ference of Pennsylvania Locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. The Pennsylvania Code, which 
was published in the February 1946 issue of the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL.’ was directed particularly to the 
school music students and their teachers, the major items 
of the code, itself, applying to the ethical aspects of 
public performances of school music organizations or 
individuals. 

The New York and Ohio codes were patterned after 
the Statement of Policy and Practice drafted in 1937 by 
Joseph E. Maddy, then president of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. The code prepared by Mr. 
Maddy included the items relating to the ethics of school 
music organizations in matters pertaining to public 
performance and also added a section defining the field 
and the prerogatives of the professional musician whose 
livelihood in whole or in part is derived from public 
performance of music. The draft prepared by Mr. 
Maddy was approved in principle by the Executive 
Committee of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and by the Board of the American Federation of 
Musicians with the recommendation that it be referred 
for joint consideration and action by music educators 
and professional musicians in local and state jurisdic- 
tions. A number of states followed the lead of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and New York State, but the records are 
not clear as to the number of instances in which the 
code was actually adopted as a document. It is known, 
however, that because of the wide publicity given the 
state adoptions above referred to the code had a broad 
influence in establishing mutual understanding and co- 
operative action. 

From all this it will be seen that the Code adopted 
for national distribution and observance is substantially 
the same and not in conflict with the state codes re- 
ferred to or any agreement or understanding based on 
the same principles. However, the Code as given here 
embodies a few additional items and clarifying sentences 
needed to meet current conditions. The spirit and pur- 
poses are the same as will be seen by comparing the 
following text of the Code with the Ohio Code as pub- 
lished in the Music Education Source Book. Follow- 
ing is the text of the Code: 


A Code of Ethics 
The competition of school bands and orchestras in the past years 
has been a matter of grave concern and, at times, even hardship 
to the professional musicians. 

Music educators and professional musicians alike are com- 
mitted to the general acceptance of music as a desirable factor 
in the social and cultural growth of our country. The music 
educators contribute to this end by fostering the study of music 
among the children, and by developing an interest in better music 
among the masses. The professional musicians strive to improve 
musical taste by providing increasingly artistic performances of 
worthwhile musical works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further exemplified by the fact 
that a great many professional musicians are music educators, 
and a great many music educators are, or have been, actively en- 
gaged in the field of professional performance. 

The members of high school symphonic orchestras and bands 
look to the professional organizations for example and inspira- 
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tion; they become active patrons of music in later life. They 
are not content to listen to a twelve-piece ensemble when an or- 
chestra of symphonic proportions is necessary to give adequate 
performance. These former music students, through their in- 
fluence on sponsors, employers and program makers in demanding 
adequate musical performances, have a beneficial effect upon the 
prestige and economic status of the professional musicians. 

Since it is in the interest of the music educator to attract pub- 
lic attention to his attainments for the purpose of enhancing 
his prestige and subsequently his income, and since it is in the 
interest of the professional musician to create more opportunities 
for employment at increased remuneration, it is only natural 
that upon certain occasions some incidents might occur in which 
the interests of the members of one or the other group might be 
infringed upon, either from lack of forethought or lack of ethi- 
cal standards among individuals. 

In order to establish a clear understanding as to the limita- 
tions of the fields of professional music and music education in 
the United States, the following statement of policy, adopted by 
the Music Educators National Conference and the American 


Federation of Musicians, and approv ed by the American Associ- ° 


ation of School Administrators, is recommended to those serv- 
ing in their respective fields: 


I. MUSIC EDUCATION 

The field of music education, including the teaching of music 
and such demonstrations of music education as do not directly 
conflict with the interests of the professional musician, is the 
province of the music educator. It is the primary purpose of all 
the parties signatory hereto that the professional musician shall 
have the fullest protection in his efforts to earn his living from 
the playing and rendition of music; to that end it is recognized 
and accepted that all music to be performed under the “Code of 
Ethics” herein set forth is and shall be performed in connection 
with non-profit, non-commercial and non-competitive enterprises. 
Under the heading of “Music Education” should be included the 
following : 

(1) School Functions initiated by the schools as a part of a 
school program, whether in a school building or other building. 

(2) Community Functions organized in the interest of the 
schools strictly for educational purposes, such as those that 
might be originated by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

(3) School Exhibits prepared as a part of the school dis- 
trict’s courtesies for educational organizations or educational con- 
ventions being entertained in the district. 

(4) Educational Broadcasts which have the purpose of 
demonstrating or illustrating pupils’ achievements in music study, 
or which represent the culmination of a period of study and re- 
hearsal. Included in this category are local, state, regional and 
national school music festivals and competitions held under the 
auspices of schools, colleges, and/or educational organizations 
on a non-profit basis and broadcast to acquaint the public with 
the results of music instruction in the schools. 

(5) Civic Occasions of local, state or national patriotic in- 
terest, of sufficient breadth to enlist the sympathies and coopera- 
tion of all persons, such as those held by the G.A Amer'can 
Legion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars in connection with their 
Memorial Day services in the cemeteries. It is understood that 
affairs of this kind may be participated in only when such par- 
ticipation does not in the least usurp the rights and privileges of 
local professional musicians. 

(6) Benefit Performances for local charities, such as the 
Welfare Federations, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and where 
local professional musicians would likewise donate their serv- 
ices. 

(7) Educational or Civic Services that might beforehand be 


mutually agreed upon by the school authorities and official rep-_ 


resentatives of the local professional musicians. 

(8) Audition Recordings for study purposes made in the 
classroom or in connection with contest or festival performances 
by students, such recordings to be limited to exclusive use by 
the students and their teachers, and not offered for general sale or 
other public distribution. This definition pertains only to the 
purpose and utilization of audition recordings and not to 
matters concerned with copyright regulations. Compliance with 
copyright requirements applying to recording of compositions not 
in the public domain is the responsibility of the school, college 
or Sees organization under whose auspices the recording 
is made. 


II. ENTERTAINMENT 
The field of entertainment is the province of the professional 
musician. Under this heading are the following: 
(1) Civic parades, ceremonies, expositions, community con- 
certs, and community-center activities (See I, Paragraph 2 for 
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further definition) ; regattas, non-scholastic contests, festivals, 
athletic games, activities or celebrations, and the like; national, 
= and county fairs (See I, Paragraph 5 for further defini- 
tion). 

(2) Functions for the furtherance, directly or indirectly, of 
any public or private enterprise; functions by chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and commercial clubs or associ- 
atvons. 

(3) Any occasion that is partisan or sectarian in character or 
purpose. 

_ (4) Functions of clubs, societies, civic or fraternal organiza- 
trons. 


Statements that funds are not available for the employment of 
professional musicians, or that if the talents of amateur musical 
organizations cannot be had, other musicians cannot or will not 
be employed, or that the amateur musicians are to play without 
remuneration of any kind, are all immaterial. 

+. * * 

This Code shall remain in force for one year from September 
22, 1947. At the end of one year the parties may come to- 
gether for the purpose of making such revisions in this Code as 
they may deem necessary and as shall be mutually agreed upon. 


: James C. PETRILLO 
For American Federation of Musicians 
LutHer A. RICHMAN 
For Music Educators National Conference 
Herotp C. Hunt 
For American Association of School Administrators 


Dated at Chicago, September 22, 1947. 


+ 


“The Music Educators National Conference is the 
music department of the National Education Associ- 
ation, and collaboration in this development with the 
American Association of School Administrators, the 
NEA department representing the school administrators, 
is a logical, even necessary, procedure,” stated a spokes- 
man for the music educators. “While major respon- 
sibility in connection with the operation of the Code 
from the standpoint of the schools rests upon the music 
teachers and directors of school musical organizations, 
the support and guidance of the administrators must be 
assured. We are, therefore, grateful to the executive 
committee of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and to President Hunt and Dr. Lemmel for 
their participation in the discussions and in the final ac- 
tion, which we believe will lead to a much more satis- 
factory situation in matters pertaining to public per- 
formances of school music organizations. 

“Generally speaking, throughout the United States 
members of the music education profession have al- 
ways had most cordial and cooperative relationships 
with the musicians’ unions. Yet, in spite of the satis- 
factory situation which is found in the average commu- 
nity where there is a musicians’ union, misunderstand- 
ings have been abroad, sometimes leading the people of 
one community to think there must be difficulties or 
less satisfactory conditions in other communities. Press 


stories, rumors and word of mouth relays have, there- 
fore, caused misinterpretations or misunderstandings 
which have, in some instances, led to an apparent if 
not actual conflict of interests. The Code sets forth in 
rather simple terms the tenets upon which have been 
based the long-time understanding and sympathy in 
scores of communities where professional musicians, 
professional music educators, and school music stu- 
dents are all contributing to the educational, musical, 
cultural life. It is for this reason that many persons 
throughout the United States, including school music 
teachers, administrators, and members of the American 
Federation of Musicians, will find in the Code what to 
them is merely an outlining of the principles and pol- 
icies from which have stemmed the understanding and 
cooperative relationships in their own communities.” 


2Congressman Kearns, a member of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, was chairman of the subcommittee assigned to hearings which _in- 
volved the American Federation of Musicians and other labor groups. The 
Congressman is a former music supervisor and school administrator; at pres- 
ent - is a member of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Music Edu- 
cators Association. His action in this case, although an outgrowth of the 
developments in connection with congressional investigations, was entirely 
on a voluntary basis actuated by his own experience and interest in the pro- 
fessional and educational aspects of the problems involved. The Congress- 
man's guidance and entirely non-political efforts not only merit appreciation 
of all who are concerned with the musical welfare of the United States, but 
also warrant congratulations to colleagues in Pennsylvania upon their suc- 
cess in giving education and music a strong champion on Capitol Hill. 

’The MENC Committee on Professional Relations is a subcommittee of the 
Executive Committee. Other members in addition to Mr. Kendel, the chair- 
man, are: J. Leon Ruddick and Vanett Lawler. 

‘The joint Public Relations Committee of the Ohio Music Education As- 
sociation and the Ohio Locals of the American Federation of Musicians in 
1938-40 included: Grover C. Yaus (chairman), supervisor of music, Youngs- 
town; Edith M. Keller (secretary), state supervisor of music, Columbus; 
Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary for field service of the Ohio Education As- 
sociation, Columbus; Nellie L. Glover, supervisor of music, Akron; Eugene 
J. Weigel, president of the Ohio Music Education Association, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Arthur E. Streng, president of the Columbus Local, 
American Federation of Musicians, Columbus; L. O. Teagle, secretary of the 
Akron Local, American Federation of Musicians, Akron; Hal R. Carr, sec- 
retary of the Toledo Local, American Federation of Musicians, Toledo; Dan 
H. Brown, president of the Greenville Local, American Federation of Musi- 
cians, Greenville. The New York State Code, adopted in 1939, was 
signed on behalf of NYSSMA by Arthur R. Goranson, president; on 
behalf of New York State Federation of Musicians by Ralph W. Eydes- 
huner, president. 

8The Ohio Code was first published in 1938 in the Ohio Triad, official 
publication of the OMEA, and in February 1939 in the Music Epucators 
JourNAL. The New York Code was published shortly after in the New 
York School Music News and in the Music Epucators Journal. Both 
Codes have been republished ~ 9 in the state magazines and in other 
eriodicals and are given annual attention and renewal by the sponsoring 
Bodies in the two states. The Music Education Source Book contains in its 
appendix not only the Ohio Code referred to here, but also codes adopted 
jointly by the OMEA and the’ Music Merchants Association of Ohio, and by 
the OMEA and the Ohio Music Teachers Association, effecting the rela- 
tionships between, respectively, local music dealers and private music teach- 
ers. Also included in the new Source Book is an excerpt from an article on 
“Codes for Public Relations’’ jointly written by J. Leon Ruddick and Eugene 
J. Weigel and published in the January 1944 issue of the Music EpucaToRs 
JOURNAL. 

®Members of the 1935-36 Pennsylvania Code Committee: Will Earhart, 
resident, Department of Music, Pennsylvania State Education Association ; 

rank L. Diefenderfer, president, Conference of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Locals, American Federation of Musicians; Ralph Feldser, secretary, Confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania and Delaware Locals, American Federation of Musicians ; 
M. Claude Rosenberry (chairman), director of music education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

'The presentation of the Pennsylvania Code in the February 1936 Music 
Epucators JOURNAL is accompanied by ‘‘a clear-cut analysis of the commu- 
nity service function of public school music organizations’’ written by Will 
Earhart, for the Pennsylvania Code Committee. Other pertinent and effec- 
tive statements are found in an article in the February 1939 Music EpucaTors 
JourNAL, ‘‘School Music on the Air,’’ by Joseph E. Maddy, then chairman 
of the MENC Committee on Radio, and in the article published in_ the 
January 1944 Music Epucators JourRNAL ‘‘Codes for Public Relations’ by 

Leon Ruddick, Ohio Public Relations chairman, and Eugene J. Weigel, 
past president of the Ohio Music Education Association. 
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World Education and 
UNESCO 


FRANK L. D’ANDREA 


foundly wise in bringing before the field of music 

education the urgent affiliation which we all must 
affect with the world education program of UNESCO. 
Reporting on the various ways in which music education 
can take its place has been immensely helpful. I have 
been amazed, however, to discover at various music 
meetings and conferences the ignorance and misconcep- 
tions which music educators have toward the over-all 
goals and functioning of this international organization. 
We seem to know where and how music can be utilized 
in world education but, strangely, have some confused 
ideas with reference to the organization already estab- 
lished to facilitate such understanding. 

H. G. Wells has warned that the race is now “be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” In this race to save 
civilization from destroying itself, we are well aware of 
the giant strides progress in human morality must make 
in order to catch up with scientific advancement. For 
a long time the sociologists have spoken of the “cultural 
lag” in our society. Immeasurably longer have we 
been sermoned up on the “spiritual lag” of man’s make- 
up. With the advent of atomic power the hiatus between 
man’s ability to solve problems of the physical universe 
and his inability to match this intelligence in meeting 
the problems arising out of human relations has become 
a thousandfold greater. 


Modern science may have broken down the physical 
barriers of geographic isolation. But emotional and 
mental isolationism are still strongly entrenched and 
their barrier to world peace can be dissolved only by 
understanding the different peoples of the earth, their 
aspirations, fears, needs, prejudices and characteristics, 
their historic development which made them what they 
are, their problems of contemporary living, their hopes 
for the future. 


In our pursuit of world peace we are erecting struc- 
tures for mutual financial assistance, devising plans for 
economic agreement, groping for arrangements of inter- 
national political accord. And yet these in themselves 
are no guarantors of enduring peace. Underlying them 
there must be an educated and enlightened world popu- 
lation and a permeating spirit of brotherhood and gen- 
uine cooperation. Still another approach to peace is the 
advocacy of world disarmament. More basic than 
military disarmament is the prerequisite disarmament 
of the mind from hate, fear, and ignorance of 
other countries. Without the latter wisdom the former 
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IN William G. Carr’s masterful discussion and 
in other articles and references, this magazine 
has in recent issues presented readers with a 
wide range of authentic information regarding 

the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Mr. D’Andrea’s contri- 
bution offers an effective analysis and summar- 
ization, written from the viewpoint of a music 

educator. 


gesture would be perhaps as detrimental to the attain- 
ment of world harmony as it would be helpful. Only 
in men’s minds is there the weapon to combat atomic 
bombs. 

We can see that education has a staggering job on its 
hands. It must not only develop greater and more wide- 
spread world education but must join with religion in 
inspiring man with deeper spirituality and morality. To 
build such wisdom and morality in man has always been 
a challenge and responsibility of education. In the years 
immediately facing us this obligation rests heavier than 
ever before. If we wish to assure peace and progress 
then we must eradicate ignorance, prejudice, intellectual 
dishonesty, bigotry and hate from the heart and mind of 
today’s and tomorrow’s adult. In their place we must 
instill tolerance, cooperation and understanding; then 
only will world unity come. However, Emery Reeves 
in his The Anatomy of Peace warns that, “This faith 
cannot take practical shape until enough people under- 
stand it, believe in it, want it.” 

Here squarely is education’s task. It must now be 
met internationally as well as nationally. 


The UNESCO Purpose 


The world organization of education devoted to pro- 
moting peace through international understanding is 
called UNESCO—The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. In organizing 
this agency the nations of the world have realized that 
peace is impossible without education. They believe 
that education for peace can as effectively instill in the 
minds of men purposes of the good and the right just as 
Nazi training inculcated the purposes of evil in their 
youth. Such education, however, must be international 
in scope and responsibility. The charter of the United 
Nations Social and Economic Council affirms that edu- 
cation of humanity for justice, liberty and peace is a 
sacred duty which all nations must share and help each 
other fulfill. 

“Wars begin in the minds of men,” the charter states, 
and “It is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” UNESCO is founded on 
the belief that this defense rests upon the “intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” A world community 
cannot be achieved by converting the world to one poli- 
tical, economic or even religious faith. World democracy 
can be realized only through the positive recognition 
and dynamic employment of the world community of 
the human mind and human spirit irrespective of the 
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language, race, faith or ideology which may differentiate 
peoples. It is UNESCO’s job to create this international 
bond of mind and spirit.* 


The UNESCO Scope 


The idea of preserving peace through world educa- 
tion is not new. In UNESCO, however, we have for 
the first time education being consciously employed as 
an instrument for building a desire and a feeling for 
peace in the minds of men the world over. Futhermore, 
UNESCO has broken down the traditional concept of 
education being solely a national responsibility. It is 
also significant to note from the title of this organization 
the influences which are to be included in bringing about 
world unity. In addition to education in the formal 
sense, international understanding through science and 
cultural exchange are to be more fully exploited. 

In the area of education itself UNESCO has two 
profound principles.” The first asserts that democratic 
freedom for all mankind will arise out of all peoples 
having an equal opportunity for education and that this 
education shall be directed toward self-government. 
There is the second belief that education can no longer 
be interpreted or employed as the exclusive possession 
of the esoteric scholar. Knowledge must be put to work 
for human welfare. The libraries, laboratories and 
halls of learning must divulge their accumulated knowl- 
edge and utilize it more directly and universally to 
solve the problems of human living. 

This second belief is particularly applicable to the 
physical and biological sciences. Scientists working in 
these areas can no longer afford to remain isolated in 
their research laboratories creating and inventing with- 
out great concern for the impact of their products upon 
society. They must be as closely attached as the social 
and political scientist to the enterprise of helping hu- 
manity adjust to and understand the implications of 
new scientific creations. The searching curiosity and 
knowledge of science is already international. The world 
scientists must now utilize this bond of understanding 
and affiliation to dispel ignorance among the mass popu- 
lations of nations and thus forge another link of good 
will among them. 

In the matter of promoting good will among nations, 
those who work in the arts perhaps have the most ad- 
vantageous contribution to make. Cultural intercourse 
among nations is one of the most effective channels 
through which can flow the intangibles of sympathy, 
respect, inner attitudes and understandings. And it is 
the cultivation of these bonds which will lubricate the 
wheels of external machinery. Our own state depart- 
ment contemplates doing a great deal in this area 
through its expanding program of intercultural ex- 
change of artists, art and folk material, broadcasts, and 
cultural propaganda, in its best sense, of innumerable 
kinds. The department also plans to do more in estab- 
lishing in foreign lands cultural agencies which will 
function as an integral part of our diplomatic activities 
and responsibilities. 

The UNESCO Program 


To implement the purposes and scope outlined above, 
UNESCO is working out a long-range program of 


oy Macleish, “If We Want Peace, This . the First Job,"’ New 
York Times Magazine Section, November 17, 1946, p. 
New 


*Alexandet Meiklejohn, ““To Teach = World Fane to Be Free,"’ 
York Times Magazine Section, August 11, 1946. 
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international educational development. Six commissions 
have been set up centering in the fields of education, 
mass communications, libraries and archives, natural 
sciences, social sciences and arts and letters. Although 
the work of these commissions is international in 
scope, UNESCO definitely seeks to preserve the inde- 
pendence of each member nation. It will not intervene 
in any domestic educational problems or duplicate the 
work already successfully done by a national agency. 
Each nation, however, is obligated to report periodically 
to the organization on its laws, regulations and statistics 
relating to educational, scientific and cultural activities. 
This is to serve as a check against the teaching and 
propagating of anti-social ideas. 

There are many ways in which UNESCO plans to 
carry out the program described. Of first importance 
are the annual meetings which will be held in a different 
country each year. The organization itself will serve 
both as a clearing house and as an information center 
for developments and projects progressing in education 
in the various countries. Of further aid will be the pub- 
lication of yearbooks and journals, the preparation of 
bibliographical studies and statistical reports, and the 
providing of abstract and digest services. Mass educa- 
tion will be employed extensively, taking advantage 
particularly of the popular vehicles of the screen, radio, 
and phonograph recordings. Contemplated also are the 
exchange of students and teachers, scientists and artists 
and the laying down of policies and principles to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials. 


Such are the ends and means of UNESCO. The 
concepts involved may sound too grandiose and vision- 
ary, the practices too vast and impractical. But there 
is no alternative. In the words of Arthur H. Compton, 
“Either we will live together with common objective 
and common brotherhood or—we will not live.” The 
National Parent-Teacher magazine, in which these 
words appear, accompanies the article with a little 
slogan expressing the basic A-B-C of our new dawning 
age. It is well worth repeating the world over: “A 
is for Atom, B is for Brotherhood, C is for Coopera- 
tion.” 





*Arthur H. Co: “The Human a. in the Atomic National 
Parent-Teacher, =. 1946, pp. 16-17 ” . eal 





Vanett Lawler Heads Arts and Letters 


Section 


The report in the June Journal that Miss Lawler had 
gone to Paris as consultant to the Arts and Letters 
Section of UNESCO was supplemented by a later 
announcement from Director General Julian Huxley 
that Miss Lawler had been named Acting Head of 
the Arts and Letters Section, but with continuing re- 
sponsibility for the special projects first assigned to 
her as consultant. The fields included in the Section 
are music, visual arts, theater and the dance, and lit- 
erature. While Miss Lawler’s new responsibility 
will extend her UNESCO assignment until January 
1, she still retains her official status as associate ex- 
ecutive secretary of the MENC and music education 
consultant for the Pan American Union. She will 
be one of the representatives of the Arts and Letters 
Section at the Second General Conference of 
UNESCO in Mexico City during November. 
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The Functional Mister 


Giddings 


KARL O. KUERSTEINER 


Franz Schubert relating to a new personality was, 

“What can he do?” It might well be noted that 
Schubert did not ask, “Where does he come from? 
What fraternity does he belong to? Whom did he 
marry? What degrees does he hold? How much 
money does he have ?” 

In the contemporary public school music scene in 
America, it may be recorded that the functional Mr. 
Giddings parallels the abruptness of Franz Schubert’s 
initial question by saying, simply, directly, and quickly, 
“Sing!” The functional Mr. Giddings doesn’t even 
count, “1-2-3, ready, sing!” He doesn’t ask us why we 
are going to sing, how we are going to sing, whether 
we afe ready to sing or whether we want to sing. He 
merely says, “Sing!” And the strange thing that occurs 
is not a stammering or stalling series of excuses or 
verbose explanations — instead, we simply sing. 

Recently the writer had the revealing experience of 
observing T. P. Giddings function before a notoriously 
poor class of fourth graders. What happened was in 
substance that which was intimated in the preceding 
paragraph. However, for the sake of clarification, it 
should be stated that Giddings was introduced to the 
class as a visitor. Nothing was said to the children 
relative to his reputation, etc. Mr. Giddings said, 
“Good morning, children. Open your songbooks to 
page 57.” (This was a song hitherto unknown to the 
class.) “Where is ‘do’?” The note was struck on the 
piano, whereupon the piano was dismissed like the 
Silver Swan which uttered one note and was heard no 
more. And the class started to sing. And sing they 
continued to do for the next nineteen and one-half min- 
utes of the twenty-minute period. 

If, as John Dewey has written, music is “a doing art,” 
then the period referred to was certainly a music period. 
Exactly what went on will not be told in detail, but it 
should be said that that class had an experience that 
morning which was musical in a very real sense indeed. 
Giddings moved around the class like an alert child. 
The seating was rearranged without stopping the music. 
When the pupils made errors in reading he would in- 
quire, “Was that correct?” When the answer came 
back with a resounding, “No!” he would suggest that it 
be tried again — and off they went without even asking 
for “do.”” When “do” was uncertain, one of the better 
pupils would be asked to sing it. If the same error was 
repeated, a short drill was given in syllables. Without 
even pointing out the reason for the drill, the class would 
again be instructed to “Sing.” They did. And their 
reading had improved. 

The writer believes he could write at least a pam- 


| T HAS BEEN RECORDED that the first question asked by 
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Thaddeus P. Giddings 


phlet on that twenty-minute music lesson. Instead, he 
has chosen as a better procedure the attempt to point to 
the crux of Mr. Giddings’ success as viewed that morn- 
ing, and on a number of occasions since then. Mr. Gid- 
dings is functional. He didn’t stall. He opened the 
door wide for the child to unfold the music that was in- 
side. He was helpful by showing the child how his 
“singer worked.” 

Mr. Giddings’ explanations were always to the point 
and were given in terms of functionalism rather than 
mere verbalization or pedagogy. The class was asked to 
judge the results. Each child was asked to do some- 
thing about it and was guided effectively. 

In a short time this “poor” class was not only singing 
well as a whole, but also duets and trio combinations 
were used in rapid-fire order to demonstrate. There 
was no thought given to timidity, nor to “getting ready 
to think about starting to believe” that singing might be 
possible. The order of that day was, “Sing!” And they 
sang. They experienced music. They improved the 
quality of tone. They learned to listen to the music 
itself — not to the misleading counting of the teacher, 
nor to the piano. 

By this time it may be apparent that, under the guise 
of a subject which refers to a distinguished musician, 
this article is an attempt to encourage a vitalization of 
our music teaching in the schools. It is evident today 
that music teaching is suffering from a bad case of ver- 
balization. We are teaching more and more about music 
and less and less music itself. It is admitted, of course, 
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that there is much to be said about music. Much of it 
is fine and should be said, but it should not be forgotten 
that the true objective is the real experience of music 
itself. 

Let us cut the trappings which hinder the attainment 
of what is desirable for our children. Instead of spend- 
ing the music lesson telling the class all about music, in- 
stead of getting them ready to make music or preparing 
them to hear music, why not let them sing? When the 
experience of music brings good music into the life of 
the participant, little need be said about what the piece 
should mean or how to appreciate it. The participant 


who has sung good music well already has his answer. 
And his answer is better — for him — than a warmed- 
over, made-to-order catch-phrase from a book! 

The functional Mr. Giddings has one all-absorbing 
interest: it is musical young America. Let us join him 
in his vital attempt to guide that young America into 
real musical experience. And in the interests of our 
musical young America, let us get back to making music 
instead of merely making conversation about it. Then, 
if Schubert were to reappear today and inquire of the 
youth of our nation what it could do, it could truthfully 
and enthusiastically answer, “Sing!” 





HE JOURNAL is glad to print Mr. Kuersteiner’s article 

on its merit for the suggestions it affords and as a 
deserving tribute to a music education pioneer and stalwart. 
For obvious reasons, and not altogether because editorial 
resistance is low, the opportunity is accepted to add a few 
words about the “functional” Mr, Giddings for the informa- 
tion of younger readers who may not know him personally, 
and for the edification of old friends and contemporaries. 
The latter would no doubt subtitle these lines “The In- 
— Mr. Giddings.” 

. P., as he is widely known, lives in Clermont, Florida, 
oda not at his home in Anoka, Minnesota, his birthplace, 
or on the campus at Interlochen, the birthplace of one of 
the greatest and most amazingly successful experiments in 
the field of music education, the National Music Camp. 

For many years supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Minneapolis, a founder and charter member of MENC, 


chosen profession, and although retired, still goes about 
teaching school music in Florida and elsewhere “for fun 
and no fees.” 

All his life he has been disturbed, and often almost 
irritated because so few children and even fewer adults 
seem to have discovered that it is no trick at all to read 
music and sing, to say nothing about singing in tune al- 
though the latter does involve some “ability to listen and 
a reasonable degree of pitch sense on the part of the teacher 
or someone.” 

Besides being one of the 1907 MENC Keokuk pioneers, 
T. P. was chairman of the first Executive Committee of the 
Conference, a member of the first Educational Council 
(Research Council), host to one of the early conventions 
(held at Minneapolis in 1914), and has been author, co- 
author, editor or co-editor of numerous instrumental and 
vocal music books, textbooks and methods, co-founder, with 
Joseph Maddy, of the National Music Camp, of which he 
is still vice president. 

He says he has no hobbies that he can think of except to 
teach music, but his friends can remember distinctly such 
avocational interests as his houseboat on the Rum River,* 


“For the satisfaction of T. P., who is a teetotaler, it is explained 
that “Rum” is the name of the river which pours water, not rum, 
into the Mississippi at Anoka. 
on the bank of th 
Mississippt. 


The Giddings-Chase homestead is 
e Rum River, not far from the juncture with the 








he is one of the best known and most beloved figures in his ° 





Left: T. P. and the Giddings Land Ark. Right: Austin A. Harding, John 
Philip Sousa, Joseph E. Maddy and T. P.—picture made at Interlochen in 1936. 


replete with every gadget a houseboat can have, and not 
unlike his later mobile vacation home—the granddaddy of 
all trailers, except it didn’t trail anything, but traveled 
under its own ample power, like a majestic combination 
of summer cottage, one-room school, village church and 
transcontinental bus. The Giddings’ land ark and its suc- 
cessors which have been sighted by natives on the high- 
ways from Minnesota to Maine and south to the Gulf of 
Mexico have enabled T. P. to turn his back on unpleasant 
heat or snow-bound zero weather and cast anchor wherever 
he found a more pleasant clime or a good opportunity to 
stop and give a singing lesson. 

He likes trees, shrubs and flowers and he developed by 
his own hand a small park at his Anoka home. Members 
of the I&A Minneapolis Music Educators Club for years 
were guests at an annual summer outing in the river-bank 
gardens which Giddings made one of the sights to see in 
the town. Many a well-placed tree or eye-resting bit of 
landscaping at the National Music Camp was not there 
before Giddings first drove the Ark onto the shores of Lake 
Wahbekaness and Wahbekanetta more than twenty years 
ago. And for a man who has no hobbies, such contraptions 
as the Stroboscope which T. P. operates at the music camp 
can afford a useful and interesting outlet for spare energy. 

It was last winter, February 5, 1947, to be exact—just 
fourteen days before his seventy-eighth birthday anniver- 
sary—that Mr. Giddings wrote in response to the JouRNAL’s 
request for some personal and professional data—said he 
had retired, was just sitting on the shelf, had no hobbies 
except teaching, had nothing especial to report. “Just at 
present I am building some houses to rent, and am starting 
a young orange grove, to the mirth of my neighbors, who 
wonder if I will ever get to eat any of the oranges.” 


And so we have just written up this sketch out of our 
own head, with the aid of the skimpy information furnished 
by T. P., who as one of the grandest and youngest G.O.M. 
of music education is entitled to a.much nicer piece in the 
paper than this has turned out to be. And we must concede 
that T. P. is correct about, the hobby matter. Music 


teaching is, and since his boyhood has been, his hobby. 
His whole life has been devoted to teaching music for the 
fun of it. 
just so much occupational therapy. 


All these other things he finds time to do are 
—C.V.B. 
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A selected list of works by 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
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FOR ORCHESTRA 

American Festival Overture * Symphony No. III 
* Symphony No. IV « Symphony for Strings ¢ 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra * Prayer in Time 
of War + William Billings Overture + Side Show 

* Undertow: Choreographic Episodes ¢ 

Newsreel: In Five Shots 
FOR BALLET 
Undertow * Night Journey 
SONGS 
Orpheus with His Lute + Holiday Song 


FOR PIANO SOLO FOR BAND 
Three-Score Set Newsreel: In Five Shots 





V ilham 
Schuman 


= ORIGINALITY, RESOURCE- 
FULNESS, and deep feeling mark the 
music of William Schuman. His com- 
positions, among the favorite contem- 
porary works performed by major 
orchestras here and abroad, reveal a 
preference for large forms, large media, 
large sonorities. Schuman was born in 
New York City in August, 1910. Today 
he is president of the Juilliard School 
of Music. His music has brought him 
many awards and citations including 
the first Pulitzer Prize in Music in 1943, 
the first award of the Critics Circle 
of New York, and two Guggenheim 
Fellowships. 





CHORAL WORKS 
A Free Song: Secular Cantata No.2 * Four Canonic 
Choruses: Epitaph; Epitaph for Joseph Conrad; 
Night Stuff; Come Not + Prologue + Prelude 
The Orchestra Song * Requiescat * Holiday Song 
¢ Te Deum * Truth Shall Deliver 


IN PREPARATION 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


7 7 7 


Mr. Schuman’s compositions are published 
exclusively by 


— GSCHIRM> 


3 East 43rd Street, New York City 17 
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General Music in the 






Vocational School 


HARRY E. MOSES 






N THE LAST twenty-five years the music educators’ slo- 

gan, “Music for Everyone,” has stimulated many 
new applications. Music education is now being ex- 
tended to new and large groups never before reached. As 
music is becoming more meaningful to a greater number 
of students in our schools, latent musical abilities are 
being discovered where some of us least expected to 
find them. 

In the old days our educational institutions were set 
up on the basis of superimposing culture and knowledge 
on the minds of children. In the higher schools, Latin, 
Greek, Advanced Literature, Calculus, Trigonometry, 
were studied as a matter of course. Music alsé found 
its way into the curriculum. As we look back at that 
school, however, we find that it was not designed for 
mass education. Formal education was completed for 
most people at graduation from the eighth grade. 

As the need arose, our secondary schools began to 
expand. New courses appeared in the curriculum. 
Commercial departments were set up, industrial arts 
courses were inaugurated and the trend toward voca- 
tional education was accentuated. With this mass edu- 
cation move came a new cross section of students whose 
needs in music education also differed. In the vocational 
school there is a large group of students whose music 
education has been neglected. Where music courses 
are given (and they are few and far between) the in- 
fluence of the traditional music education in academic 
schools is still apparent. 

Some of us who are teaching in the vocational schools 
have been concerned with the development of a new ap- 
proach for bringing music to this new body of students. 
At Dobbins Vocational School in Philadelphia we have 
spent four years in experimenting with such a program. 
In the present state of our development, approximately 
1,000 students are rostered for one period of General 
Music per week. No one specializes except those who 
elect Glee Club, Orchestra or Swing Band as extracur- 
ricular activities. On special occasions students with 
solo abilities are given opportunity to perform. 

The General Music course at Dobbins is designed 
for the layman in the belief that all students should be 
prepared for good citizenship and well-balanced living. 
To a great extent their happiness and well-being will be 
measured by their understanding of and contribution to 
the culture of the society in which they live. Almost 
everybody can make music in some form and all people 
can learn to listen to music intelligently. Our purpose in 
the General Music course is to enrich these experiences 
and make them more meaningful. 
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Extending Music 
Opportunities to the “General” or 
“Partially Musical” Students 





In order to crystalize a philosophy to underlie the 
course we applied various methods and materials to 
different types of groups and carefully studied the stud- 
ent reactions. Early in these experiments we found that 
the course had to be geared to the times in which we 
lived and to the lives which the students would live in 
the future. If we truly believed that music can enrich 
our lives, and that students in the vocational schools 
should be given the same opportunities in music educa- 
tion as those offered in the academic schools, we had to 
satisfactorily answer the question in our own minds, 
“What can music mean to future welders, plumbers, 
machinists, foundrymen and other skilled craftsmen?” 

In order to answer this question, it became necessary, 
wherever possible, to relate music to the entire curricu- 
lum. By doing this we were more easily able to détermine 
what music could mean to people who were not neces- 
sarily academic minded. To divorce music education 
from vocational education would imply a return to “art 
for art’s sake.” We found, in these experiments, that 
reaching students on an aesthetic level alone was some- 
how not too successful. A beauty culture or commercial 
art student could understand musical form better when 
explained in terms of facials, makeup or wallpaper de- 
sign. A machinist could easily understand the mechanics 
of music when it was related to the blueprint of a ma- 
chine. All students seemed to be more interested when 
music was related to the topics studied in other classes 
and when it was related to the world in which they live. 
The music teacher could more easily build an interest 
in things musical when the lessons are related to things 
which the students already know. From this introduction 
students should be able to go on to an increasing par- 
ticipation in and enjoyment of the music itself. 

In the past we did not concern ourselves too much 
with correlating music education with general education 
objectives. On an artistic plane we worshipped beauty 
on its pedestal and offered to all the opportunity to bow 
at its shrine. We were disturbed when the large mass 
of students continued to sign up with the bobby-sox 
brigade and refused to swoon before the Masters. To 
our great dismay, we also found that the radio, the 
movies and the juke box were doing a more effective 
mass educational job than we were. 

Some of us still fondly look back to the “good old 
days” when elective courses held a more respectable 
place in the program and the specialized role of the 
music teacher could easily be recognized. We have 
found in the vocational school—and this probably ap- 
plies to all schools—that where large groups make their 
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preliminary contacts with music, the outcomes should 
be measured in terms of interest in and a growing en- 
thusiasm for music in all of its phases. Not until 
students elect to specialize can we measure results in 
terms of repertoire, the achievements of individual or 
collective groups, and the sheen of the musical results. 

What, then, should be our aim in a progressive, Gen- 
eral Music curriculum? Here are listed three cate- 
gories into which our objectives might fall: 


(1) We should aim to build an awareness that music is a 
part of the every-day lives of vocational school students and 
should emphasize the part which it plays in the world where 
they live. Here we use our marches, lullabies, dances (of the 
past and present), folk songs and dances of other nations to 
develop understanding and rapport, modern compositions 
which interpret our history and the social scene, popular 
songs which grew out of national crises and our environment 
in general; music as it develops our religious understanding 
so that intolerance may be wiped out, use of music of all 
nationalities, races and creeds to break down prejudices based 
on ignorance. Wherever possible, the music course should 
be integrated with that of the social studies curriculum. 


(2) We should try to develop discriminating tastes with 
the general aim of affecting every-day behavior and attitudes. 
Many papers have been written about music as a worthy 
use of leisure time. In the general education and recreation 
programs much emphasis has been placed on music. Sta- 
tistics have proven that the crime rate, for example, is ex- 
tremely low among music students. Our problem in music 
education is to bring music to this new large mass of students 
in a way in which it becomes more meaningful. We have 
come to realize that students should be taught to appreciate 
and love music, not because the teacher says it is good, or 
cultural, but because it means something to them. If they 
can be taught to enrich their lives by singing and making 
music, and by actively listening to it, we may be able to 
effect a change in their attitudes toward life in general. 

Students have a tendency to like what they know best. 
This may be due to a fear of the unknown or because they 
feel secure in that which is tied up with their limited experi- 
ences. They do not distrust new popular songs because in 
rhythm, melody and idea each song is already partly familiar. 
In presenting more serious music we must learn to capitalize 
on the background which the student already has, no matter 
how limited it is. In the vocational school we certainly can 
use the trade knowledge of the student as a basis for learn- 
ing similar patterns in music. 


(3) We should aim to develop an appreciation of and love 
for music in all of its phases. This should be our most 
immediate objective, but it cannot be accomplished without 
the other two. In the past, music educators tried to ac- 
complish this on an aesthetic basis. More realistic teachers 
understand that they and their students live in a very excit- 
ing world and try to capitalize on the daily happenings as 
they are related to music. All fundamental human emotions 
are expressed in music. Students should be taught fear- 
lessly to recognize and experience them. Placing apprecia- 
tion on a purely intellectual level can only lead to the frus- 
tration of the teacher and the pupils. 


Mechanically-minded students, in a vocational school, have 
little time for art for art’s sake. When a machinist makes a 
tool it is to be used. His music, too, must be functional, 
used perhaps as a religious outlet, for dancing or social stimu- 


lation, or perhaps just for quiet listening. Beautiful music, 
as such, has little meaning if it is unrelated to the specific 
background of the listener. 

When the course in General Music at Dobbins was 
inaugurated, little analysis had been made of what the 
interests and needs of vocational school students were. 
Because of the influence of the radio, the movies and 
the juke box, we found an overwhelming interest in 
popular music. More serious music was approached 
with varied outward manifestations ranging from open 
hostility to indifference. Early in our experiments, how- 
ever, we found that if popular music were not ignored, 
but treated for what is was—another type of music— 
students came to realize that the love and enjoyment of 
music in all its phases is unlimited. When, in addition 
to this, music was integrated with the general vocational 
curriculum, the normal interest of the students in current 
events, scientific phenomena, the movies, the radio and 
the theatre, and most certainly the shops, the results in- 
dicated a newly developed interest in all music. 

Although we have not discussed skills here, one should 
not conclude that we underestimate its importance. We 
have come to feel, however, that facility in the use of 
skills will come if the student develops a sufficient in- 
terest and enjoyment in these preliminary contacts with 
music. Where the student elects to specialize in choral 
ensemble, or an instrumental group, skills can be intro- 
duced as needed. Most of the students in the large mass 
group, however, may never need musical technics. 
Where time is limited, a study of technics should be 
subordinated to developing a love for music. Since we 
have only one forty-minute period per week with each 
group, we have felt that it is necessary to decide what 
is most important and leave the rest for a later time. 

The real essentials of a vocational school general 
music course should combine the practical techniques. 
of the old school with the new concept of what music 
can mean to the individual who creates it and to the 
group for whom it is created. New principles in music 
education reveal a trend which rejects the necessity for 
the frustration of the individual in this mixed-up in- 
secure world in which he lives. While civilization has 
supplied us with trinkets and gadgets for almost every- 
body, it has also increased the number of frustrated and 
inhibited mortals who are groping for a way to express. 
themselves. At work the machine can no longer do this, 
and students in the vocational schools certainly will need 
music both as participants and active listers. The 
great internal struggle for self expression must be nur- 
tured for the happiness of mankind. Music can help 
do it. 





R EADERS will be interested in the source 
of the effective statement of Indiana’s 
Philosophy of Education printed on 
another page of this issue. In 1945 
Clement T. Malan, then State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, appointed 
an Educational Review Committee* to 
draft a statement “expressing the com- 
posite thinking of the educators and 
other citizens of the state concerning 
the philosophy of education.” According 


findings were the result of sifting and 
coordinating these ideas with 
the Committee. Before submitting it for lege, North Manchester; President Lincoln 
publication, this document was reviewed 
by a long list of qualified and competent 
critics, including college presidents, pro- 
fessors and deans of education; public 
and private and parochial school admin- 
istrators and teachers; the American 
Council of Education; the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Congressmen, 


diana were: President Frank H. Sparks 
Chairman), Wabash College, Crawfordsville; 


those of resident V. F. 


hwalm, Manchester Col- 
. Hale, Evansville College, Evansville; Rev- 
erend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame; Dean 
Frank C. Hockema, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette; Dean ferman T. Briscoe, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Marie Latta, Gar- 
field. High School, Terre Haute; Mrs. John 
.. Schumacher, Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis; L. E. Dyer, Principal, Fairview 
School, Bloomington ; Ellerbrook, Prin- 
cipal, Morton School, West Lafayette; C. E. 


to the April 1946 Indiana Educational Senators and Legislators; the Governor Eash, Principal, Warren Central High ‘School, 
Leaflet, in which the result of the com- of Indiana; numerous business and pro- — Sout | Le hs = yvingion. 
mittee’s work was published, a very fessional persons and others.” Bend; Waldo E. Wood, City Seperintendent 


thorough study was made of “the basic 
ideas and ideals of education as ex- 
pressed by a large group of Hoosiers 
who approached the subject from differ- 
ent angles and varied experience. Their 
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Members of the Educational Review Com- 
mittee of Indiana who met once a month 
during 1945 in the preparation of the state- 
ment of the Philosophy of Education of In- 


of Schools, Frankfort; Thomas L. Christian, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Lebanon; 
Forest Lake, White County Superintendent 
of Schools, Monticello ; J. Fred Murphy, State 
Supervisor of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Indianapolis. 
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So You Want a Music 


Degree? 


JOHN C. KENNEDY 


innate musical talent these days may have to stand 

up and take some pretty strong back talk. The 
argument would at least try to prove that talents may 
be acquired. It was not many years ago that “innate 
talent” was a perfectly good phrase to describe the 
phenomenon of a youngster who “had it there” when it 
came to performing and appreciating music. He was 
the child who went to the study of music naturally and 
could not be kept from it by anyone or anything. 

There are among us today many youngsters with 
such determination. They are the lucky ones. They 
need no advice from anyone regarding their choice of 
a vocation. “The Lord hath willed it” and so be it. 
But these talented youth are by no means a majority of 
the group that knock at the doors of our conservatories 
today. 

A far more common situation involves the making of 
a real choice on the part of the student. The fact is 
that conservatories make necessary a pretty serious 
choice of vocation at a time when if the student were 
going into the medical or legal profession he would 
begin the study of a liberal arts curriculum. This ne- 
cessity is a real hardship. At least after four years in 
a liberal arts curriculum a student is in possession of 
good, broad foundational learning—or ought to be—on 
which to base his decision regarding his life-work. 
But if he wants to be a musician he naturally aims at 
performance and must therefore begin to train his mus- 
cles with a strict regimen of practice directly after his 
graduation from high school. Some students in a few 
conservatories begin their professional work in music 
at the same time that they work on a liberal arts degree. 
The number of such students, however, is not large. 

Our main interest here is the student who is guided 
not by some impulse from on high but who must decide 
for himself whether he should begin professional train- 
ing in music. How can he be helped? What yardstick 
can he apply to himself to learn whether he should 
make the investment of time and money in conserva- 
tory training? 

To achieve success as a student in a good conserva- 
tory demands something more than determination and 
intelligence. Because a doting parent just loves to hear 
you play you are not guaranteed success—nor even ad- 
mission to the conservatory. And aunties are notorious- 
ly poor judges of your possibilities! In our scientific 
world the time may come when you can be stood up 
before a Superman creation that will take a picture of 
your musical talent—or weigh it. In the cruel, cold 
present, however, we need to work with what we have, 
leaving dream-world creations for the atomic future. 


iE MUSIC EDUCATOR who is so rash as to talk of 
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Helpful Suggestions for 
Student and Guidance Counselors and 
Good Reading for Any Teacher 


There are ways by which you can determine whether 
you may have a good chance of acceptance in one of the 
good conservatories—and few high school students ap- 
plying these days need to be told that as regards admis- 
sion the cards are stacked against them. In other words, 
more students are turned away than are accepted. To 
get a good judgment you will need the help of other 
folk. By no means that I know of can a person deter- 
mine by himself whether he has what it takes to be a 
good music student. 

You might go to one of the famous “human engineer- 
ing” laboratories and for a fee be put through a series 
of tests which will point out to you what your aptitudes 
may be. Sometimes students taking these tests learn 
a good deal about themselves which they had not pre- 
viously suspected. An experienced and intelligent per- 
son needs to interpret such tests as these to you, and on 
the interpretation you may or may not base your de- 
cision regarding whether you shall try to gain admis- 
sion to a music school. The usual objection to these 
tests from the musician is that they are not conclusive 
enough to predict success in serious music study. In- 
deed, no aptitude test is enough in itself to use as a 
basis for making such an important decision. 

Let me tell you of the kind of testing by means of 
which I think you can soundly determine whether you 
should or should not, try professional study of music 
in one of the good conservatories of this country. 

First of all, you should take a music aptitude test 
which will give you a general idea of your probable 
success as a music student. Those qualifying adjectives 
“general” and “probable” are irritating, I know. They 
are necessary, however, in a situation like yours because 
the advice given to you will depend on a number of 
factors, and no one factor without the others can be 
used as definitive and final. The weight that the music 
aptitude test you take may be given in the determina- 
tion of your particular problem depends on how good 
the test is, how often it has been used, and how care- 
fully the results obtained have been tabulated. 

If everyone taking the test can score in the 90’s, you 
can write the test off as too easy to give you the infor- 
mation you want about yourself. If, on the other hand, 
the test is one that has been given to a good many stu- 
dents, most of them talented to a certain extent, and the 
score you make is compared with the scores of all these 
talented students, then you have data that begins to 
mean something to you. Especially will the result be 
meaningful if you, or your examiner, also can learn 
how successful the group who previously took the test 
were as music students. It is this kind of musical ap- 
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For Singers 
SINGABLE SONGS 


For Studio and Recital 
Selected by Martin Mason 
High Voice—Low Voice 

For the ambitious young soloist’s repertoire, or for use in 
high school voice classes, these are most interesting vol- 
umes. A few standard numbers are included, but a large 
part of the contents is made up of songs by modern and 
contemporary composers, such as Song of the Open (La 
Forge), Blue Are Her Eyes (Watts), Pirate Dreams (Huerter), 
The Time for Making Songs (Rogers), Sounds (Klemm), 
Sonny Boy (Curran), Lady Moon (Edwards), The Rose 
(Clokey), May, the Maiden (Carpenter), The Little Road to 
Kerry (Cadman), At Eve I Hear a Flute (Strickland), and If 
God Left Only You (Densmore). Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Alfred R. Spouse 
First Year: Medium High Voice—Medium Low Voice 

The authors of this book, realizing the necessity of in- 
culcating in beginners an early appreciation of the best in 
music, have carefully collated and edited 25 genuine art 
songs for this volume from composers such as: Bohm, 
Brahms, Cadman, Clokey, Dichmont, Franz, Godard, Gretch- 
aninoff, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and Strickland. There 
are several folk songs in up-to-date arrangements, too. 

Price, $1.00 Each Volume 

Second Year: Medium High Voice—Medium Low Voice 

For this volume the authors have selected, appropriate 
for students in their second year of study, songs from 
Brahms, Densmore, Fisher, Franz, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, 
Manney, Schubert, Schumann, Strickland, Sinding, Tschai- 


kovsky, and Watts. 
Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


For School and Studio 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High Voice—Medium Low Voice 

The song literature of Italy is a never-ending source of 
inspiration for the singer's repertoire. The authors of this 
work have selected from the songs of the early Italian com- 
posers, Frescobaldi, Bencini, Pergolesi, Giordani, Scarlatti, 
Caccini, Secchi and others a fine collection for class in- 
struction. Each appears with the original Italian text and a 
singable English translation. The accompaniments have 
been somewhat modernized for recital use. 

Price $1.00 Each Volume 


FRENCH ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 
Edited by Mabeile Glenn and Bernard U, Taylor 
Medium High Voice—Medium Low Voice 

Faure, Bemberg, Massenet, Debussy, Hahn, Chaminade, 
Godard and other outstanding French composers have been 
drawn upon for contributions to this find compilation. Each 
song appears in the original French text with an English 
translation. The preface gives a practical explanation of 
the French pronunciation, the procedure for teaching the 
songs, and interesting notes on them and their composers. 

Price, $1.00 Each Volume 
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OUTSTANDING « RERT 





For Instrumentalist 





* * The Famou 


A series of carefully edited books, well suited to { 


_ instruments for which they are intended. The 


rangements throughout are simple and effective fx 
the uses of young musicians, and are adaptable esp 
cially to the varied musical projects in school wor, 
Special arrangements of a number of Oliver Ditsa 
Co. best sellers are included. 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
CLARINET SOLOS 


(Second Clarinet Part Available) 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 


Featuring: Ah! So Pure (von Flotow); Cradle Som 
(Brahms); German Dance (Mozart); Irish Air (Folk Tune} 
La Sorella (Borel-Clerc); with twelve other equally fine title 


Price (Complete with Piano), $1.00 2nd Part, 4& 


THE DITSON CLARINET 
PLAYER'S REPERTORY 


(Second Clarinet Part Available) 
Edited and Arranged by N. Clifford Page 


For performers who can handle the more advanced typ 
of solo material. Twelve favorite selections that also mq 
be played effectively as duets. Represented are Albeni 
German, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Mozkowski, Rubinstein, Sa 
tisteban, Schumann, and Sullivan. 


Price (Complete with Piano), $1.00 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
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CORNET SOLOS 


(Second Cornet Part Available) 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 


‘Nge contents lists numbers by Bartlett, Handel, Rollinsa 
Mullen, Cowles, Cadman, Trotere, Faure, Bland, Schubet 
and Sullivan. Fourteen numbers ranging in style fra 
“Prismatic Polka” by Rollinson to “The Lost Chord” by Sw 
livan. 


Price (Complete with Piano), 75c 2nd Part, & 
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E DITSON ALBUM OF 
RENCH HORN SOLOS 


(Horn in F) 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 


An interesting assortment of pieces distinguishes this col- 
lection for the French Horn. It includes arrangements of 
some famous American songs, works by Bohm, Brahms, 
Dvorak, Mendelssohn, and Schubert, and a number of light 
classics. Excellent for early grade solo work. 


Price (Complete with Piano), $1.00 


DITSON ALBUM OF 
OMBONE SOLOS 


(For Trombone or Baritone) 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 


Contents: Deep River (Fisher); Down Deep within the 
Cellar (Fischer); Heart Bowed Down (Balfe); Here’s to You 
(Bizet); Love’s Old Sweet Song (Molloy); Old Home Down 
on the Farm (Harlow); Out on the Deep (Knight); Stein Song 
(Bullard); plus nine other works, of which four are classic 
masterpieces. 


Price (Complete with Piano), $1.00 


MITSON EASY TRIOS 


For Two Violins and Piano 
Compiled and Arranged by Karl Rissland 


Designed especially for school group work, these arrange- 
ments are fine for advancing performers. Third position is 
used extensively and higher position work is indicated on 
an optional basis. Eight numbers by modern and classical 
composers. 

Price (Complete), $1.00 





DITSON STRING 
UARTET ALBUM 


Compiled and Edited by Karl Rissland 
Standard and modern numbers for the permanent library 


the proficient string quartet from Bach, Boccherini, 
Brahms, Chopin, Dittersdorf, Glazounow, Grieg, Komzak, 








liadow, Schubert, and Schumann. 
Price (Complete), $2.00 


ON CO. 


CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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For Pianists 


THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF PIANO SOLOS 


A glance at the contents of this distinctive new collection 
will reveal the secret of its success with pianists everywhere. 
Only outstanding copyrighted piano pieces and fine pianistic 
arrangements of copyrighted song favorites have been in- 
cluded. The quality and variety of these selections are 
such as will appeal to the average pianist and make this 
collection a most worthwhile addition to every home and 
studio library. Editing, printing, and binding are in the 
superior Ditson manner. Pieces by Cadman, Lemont, Man- 
ney, Federer, and Matthews are included. 


Price, $1.00 


PIANO CLASSICS 


Over 200 Pages of Superb Music 


The all-embracing contents of this notable volume cover 
many moods, and represent more than two-hundred years 
of musical composition. From Handel right down to the com- 
posers of our own time—Rachmaninoff, Sibelius, Chaminade, 
Elgar—the masters speak through its pages of music favor- 
ites. The editors include such well-known musicians as 
Clough-Leighter, Joseffy, Goetschius, Philipp, Orth, and others. 


Partial List of Contents: 


A la Bien-Aimee (To My Dearest) ................ Schuett 
EE 1524.55 tink sk waa ete eae eae acne Bach-Gounod 
EE cach kiced nanan emake scene macmanamen adieu aes Brahms 
Dream of Love (No. 3 from “Liebestraume”) .......... Liszt 
rrr re Grieg 
Evening Song (Abendlied) .................05- Schumann 
Gipsy Rondo (Ungarisches Rondo) ................ Haydn 
PEE nin k3 decd suadadesisds debe kakaesenedt Chabrier 
NE ois cic cuinoek ave mnemeeenaine Rubinstein 
I SEE. MED 90h 5 scsdvccssonsscencwawes Handel 
Gomis, fm F-eeeip Miner 6.6 os ccscscvcccccsdod Debussy 
Menuet in G (A L’Antique) .................0- Paderewski 
PN ER OE ki dbiescachecdssncdonedsssannemeaede Beethoven 
EE EE Andeévcidasencicussedwiaaguemounen Liadow 
OE ME pn .0tabcccniatecockeraganeaienona Chopin 
SE bbc dn cacccoenusseetecevatorsagaio Grieg 
SI ccs ewes cdeneuvewansenn Chaminade 
EE Sidi ds nn renasshsadebebencseehnehessnatid Granados 
III. Sinviinhis vis ad ones cep as ea ae Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in D-flat (The Raindrop) ...............+.. Chopin 
I Oe Co cco ucachiniubandnescaGeeen Rubinstein 
Salut d'Amour (Love's Greeting) ..............-0000. Elgar 
OE, SE 0-64 cnavinsontecasets eeebanawe Schubert 
SE I ocd. own beaekeah wees ch aaa Godard 
IID: i:ng0:855.0900.0030K00000s00NC0s suces C. P. E. Bach 
SE SIND hike kccceckiscccyavccebenescs Moszkowski 
We, Oe I 44450 hnseisbhndoneess eusededeceess Brahms 
Valse Triste (From the Drama “Kuolema”) ........ Sibelius 
ee, Ak I SE 0. chance esansastontaneeanes Chopin 
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Fundamentals for Future 


Fiddlers 


LOUISE MIGNIN 


day’s trends in music education is the promotion 

and encouragement of interest in string instru- 
ments, looking toward the consequent future growth and 
improvement of our orchestras. 

In far too many of our schools during these last few 
years any attempt at orchestral balance was doomed to 
failure. And nothing much could we do about it. In 
some schools, we finally had to drop orchestra al- 
together. In others, we eliminated the least skillful 
players from our band, added all available string players 
(most of whom we hoped would be covered by the 
brasses!), and let it pass for an orchestra. 

Keenly aware of the seriousness of the situation, we 
tried to cope with it as best we could. We continued 
our work with elementary string classes. But lacking 
the inspiration which is provided only by frequent 
appearances of a successful high school orchestra, we 
lost the interest of our prospective youthful fiddlers to 
the band classes. 

So although the high school orchestra today is being 
given more opportunity and attention than it has had in 
several years, it is quite generally below the level of the 
band. Nor can we hope to remedy its plight immedi- 
ately, for string players do not blossom out overnight. 

Probably the wisest procedure is to secure the best 
possible balance between strings and wind, even though 
it means using violinists with only a year or two of 
study, and drafting a few fair violinists or good pianists 
to take up the cello or bass. Then play well-chosen, gen- 
uine orchestra music within the range of the strings. 

This music may need to be very elementary and we 
may need to write even simpler parts for some of our vio- 
linists. But our strategy would be to give the idea of 
true string and orchestra color to our younger students. 
Then we can start intensive training and instruction 
with them for our orchestras of tomorrow. 

Violin classes in the lower grades, string ensembles 
in the upper grades, a balanced though elementary or- 
chestra in the junior high and there we have the prepara- 
tory course for our symphonic work in the high school. 
A real orchestra at the top will provide not only better 
training and growth for the players, but also finer music 
education for the entire student body and the community. 

It is generally conceded that we must start our string 
instruction in the early years, although just how early 
is an open question. The best age will depend upon 
several things, including the thoroughness of the music 
course in the grades, the patience and sincere interest of 
the violin instructor. Then, the methods of procedure 
will vary with the age and the grade level of the pupils. 


QO NE OF THE most marked and most welcome of to- 
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START them young, but start them carefully, 
is the philosophy advocated by this writer who 
offers some comments and suggestions based 
on observations during many years of teaching 
classes of beginning violin pupils. 


Rapid progress will not be possible in the lower 
grades. Naturally, the third grader cannot grasp a new 
idea as quickly as a seventh grader. But muscular flex- 
ibility plus keener interest and fewer competing ac- 
tivities are in favor of the earlier start. 

Wherever the beginning is made, certain basic things 
must be continually emphasized. For with the violin, 
even more than with other instruments, the formation of 
correct habits in the earliest efforts is both difficult and 
very necessary. 

At the outset, position will require a great deal of 
attention. In our eagerness to make players as quickly 
as possible we fail to recognize the fact that merely hold- 
ing the violin presents difficulties — physical difficulties 
— that must be overcome at least partially before any- 
thing else can be attempted. 

The utterly unnatural and contorted position of the 
left arm — shoulder, forearm, and wrist — needs pre- 
liminary work and constant watching in the early weeks. 
A helpful little stunt with the younger children is a 
“swinging game.” They start the left arm straight out 
sideways from the shoulder, swing it down and around 
in front of the body, and up to the position it would have 
in holding the violin. A few seconds of such a “setting- 
up” drill several times during each lesson as needed will 
pay good dividends. (Figure 1) 
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We must remember, too, the advisability of frequent 
moments of rest from the cramped tension those childish 
muscles develop and the fatigue attendant thereon. 

Holding the violin firmly between the jaw on the chin 
rest and the shoulder underneath presents another phys- 
ical difficulty. Every beginner thinks -that he must 
grasp the instrument with his left hand instead of 
merely allowing it to rest there, and that the chin rest is 
for the chin (since it bears that name!). Teaching him 
to keep his left shoulder lifted and to hold it firmly un- 
der the violin is not one of the easy steps in the instruc- 
tion. (Easy steps? Did anyone ever find any??) 

Incidentally, the use of some sort of a shoulder pad, 
even a homemade one, is absolutely indispensable. 
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A practical and economical 
buy for every school 


These 370 basic compositions were especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers as an integral 
part of the elementary school curriculum. 

The 83 records are contained in 21 albums. Bound 
in each album are comprehensive notes for teachers 
applying specifically to teaching suggestions for each 
record. This is the first time such a comprehensive 
library of records has ever been recorded and assem- 
bled in one convenient unit. The artists are outstand- 
ing in the instrumental and vocal fields. 
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Now while the child is struggling to train muscles to 
assume these strained and cramped positions, ought we 
to add the complexities of bowing and fingering? Let’s 
follow the simple principle of one thing at a time. Allow 
the class to play pizzicato on the open ‘strings at first, 
with light chords as accompaniment. When pretty fair 
position is attained, let them begin to bow on the open 
strings. 

Later, when fingering is begun, let the players use 
pizzicato again while concentrating on the position of 
the left hand and fingers. When that problem is partially 
conquered, back to the bow again. And watch every- 
thing! Make haste slowly must have first been said by 
a violin teacher with elementary classes! 


+ 


When bowing is first introduced, concentration on its 
difficulties can be secured by allowing the children to 
hold their violins in an approximate fourth position, 
with the instrument resting comfortably but lightly on 
the palm of the hand but keeping the fingers curved over 
the strings. Then youthful attention can be fixed on the 
right arm and wrist. 

Many a discussion has been started — but never 
ended — over the relative importance of the right and 
left hand. All arguments really are pointless, for neither 
can be neglected and both must be carefully and con- 
stantly watched, especially in the beginning lest wrong 
habits be started. 

One of the bowing faults we need to be most on guard 
against is, of course, a stiff elbow or wrist. Relaxa- 
tion in the right arm must be induced from the start. 
The overanxious child invariably bears down on the bow 
with the inevitable resultant stiffness. One counter 
measure is the suggestion that he hold the bow up off 
the string a bit. To do this he will involuntarily elevate 
his wrist and thus secure some degree of relaxation. 

Another tendency of the beginner is to use only the 
middle portion of his bow. Unless this is prevented, 
stiffness somewhere in his arm is sure to result. So 
some work in every lesson must be devoted to drill for 
the whole bow. Competition to see which child can 
sustain the longest tone is helpful, for in so competing 
the player will unconsciously relax his arm. 

Along with whole bow playing in slow rhythm, there 
must be some drill for both upper and lower half in 
faster rhythms, speed dependent upon flexibility of the 
elbow and wrist. When stiffness appears, decrease the 
speed. 

Last of the bowing exercises will be a combination of 
whole and half bows. The rhythm of “Long, Long Ago” 
is useful for this because it alternates upper and lower 
half with the whole bow in what may be called “end to 
end” bowing. As with all these exercises, the rhythms 
may be used on the open strings alone. 

Still another thing to emphasize is the parallel po- 
sition of the bow to the bridge with the stick turned just 
slightly away. The latter is impossible if the wrist 
drops, so attending to that matter will serve two ends. 

A sort of a “wrap around your head” motion of the 
bow often is another result of a stiff wrist. A contrib- 
uting factor for this bad bow habit is the tendency of 
the child — instead of straightening his arm out for- 
ward on the down bow — to keep his elbow bent, stiff, 
and draw it backward. This arm movement is bound to 
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send the tip of the bow down over the finger-board. So 
we must watch both the elbow and wrist to insure correct 
muscular action for the bowing. (Figures II and IIT) 





The writer has often found it helpful to have pupils 
work for a reverse fault, letting them practice a half- 
moon bowing but with the horns of the moon pointing 
out instead of in. (Figure IV) 
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All of this bowing practice can and should be done 
on the open strings at first, with attention centered on 
the right arm. The left hand can be temporarily for- 
gotten. Most of the methods published recently include 
many such drills, with melody or harmony supplied by 
the teacher’s violin. Often a simple piano accompani- 
ment is provided, and that is still better for it makes 
home practice more likely and more effective. It also 
brings in a good opportunity for the child’s mother to 
help. 

It is not at all unusual for mothers to come with their 
small children to the piano or dancing lessons nowadays, 
and then also to supervise and assist in their practice 
at home. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could secure 
similar interest and assistance with the children’s violin 
lesson ? 

Sometimes we may be able to schedule at least one 
class for the very young beginners after school, or Sat- 
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FINE CHORUSE 





FOR SCHOOL GROUPS 


Two-Part Treble (S.A.) 
The Green Cathedral (35399) . 


I Love Life (35448) ......... Mana-Zucca- Peery 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35054) ...... Nevin-Bliss 
Recessional (35020) ................ De Koven 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35233) Sousa-Fel- 

ton 
BE TEED Gxvclaecennacenieseceanan’ Kroeger 

Three-Part Treble (S.S.A.) 

Be BE PED vik cikscoescceacss Ware-Spross 
Come with Me to Romany (35159) ...... Browne 
The Green Cathedral (35038) ............ Hahn 
Re OS aes Mana-Zucca 
Invocation (35228) ................ Mana-Zucca 
The Lamp in the West (35080) .. Parker-Taylor 
Let All My Life be Music (35101) ...... Spross 
Louisiana Lullaby (35406) .............. Foster 
The Messiah of Nations (35438) .......... Sousa 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35193) .............. Nevin 
A Moorland Ride (35440) ................ Bliss 


My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair wees Pe 
My Tender Songs would be Flying «3s081) " 

SORE AYN 2 SE ee AR ee Hahn-Taylor 
Recessional (35019) ...............00. De Koven 
The Top o’ The Mornin’ (35273) .... Mana-Zucca 
Venetian Love Song (35121) . Nevin-Spross 
Will o’ The Wisp (35105) .... . Spross-Bliss 
The Woodpecker (35275) .......... Nevin-Harris 


Four-Part Treble (S.S.A.A.) 


Shiba ada enRiae rake nie w seed eae ake pross 
ee rere Speaks 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35145) ............ Nevin 
Receassional (35018) .................. De Koven 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows (35135) Hawley 
Will o’ The Wisp (35002) .............. Spross 
Youth and Spring (35053) .............. Steinel 


Three-Part Mixed (S.A.B.) 


A Day in Venice (35075) 

Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35062) Nevin-Bliss 

Recessional (35016) De Koven-Bliss 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35234) 

Sousa-Felton 

Nevin-Bliss 


Nevin-Bliss 


THE JOHN 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 
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Hahn-Carleton $0.12 
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Four-Part Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 














Come with Me to Romany (35160) ...... Browne $0.12 
A Flower of Memory (35432) .......... Spross 15 
The Green Cathedral (35073) ............ Hahn 15 
ff ll ee Spross 18 
I Lewe Life (35272) ......... Mana-Zucca-Peery 12 
es BGs (SSRI) occ ccc ciccccsccss Speaks 10 
Let All My Life be Music (35433) ...... Spross 15 
The Liberty Bell (35387) ...... Sousa-Carleton 15 
The Messiah of Nations (35369) .......... Sousa 12 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35094) ............ Nevin 10 
Recessional (35015) .........ceccee. De Koven 12 
Recessional (Four-Part Divided) (35374) ........ 

BRC Ne ee erm. ee ee De Koven 15 
The Song of the Mountains (35413) .... Cadman 12 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35260) .... Sousa 10 
The Sweetest Flower That Blows (35069) Hawley 10 
Venetian Love Song (35182) .......... Nevin 15 
Where’er You Walk (35414) .... Handel-Spross 15 

Four-Part Male (T.T.B.B.) 
The Day is Done (35450) .............. Spross 16 
B Rete Bie (SURI) ov cccc i cicccecs. Mana-Zucca 12 
The Lamp in the West (35009) ........ Parker 10 
The Liberty Bell (35386) ........ Sousa-Willson 15 
The Messiah of Nations (35298) .......... Sousa 12 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35205) .............. Nevin 10 
My Heart is a Haven (35457) ...... Steinel-Page 15 
ee Jarvis 08 
Recessional (SS017) .....cccceccccee De Koven 12 


The Stars and Stripes Forever (35119) ........ 


The Stars and Stripes Forever (35428) 
Sousa-Tidmarsh 


The Sweetest Flower that Blows (35024) Hawley 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ (J. C. 2678) .. Mana-Zucca 
Venetian Love Song (35014) 
Where’er You Walk (35079) .... 
The Woodpecker (35344) 


Handel-Spross 


CHURCH Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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TO SATISFY ALL 
WIND INSTRUMENT ARTISTS 


Although it would be more profitable 
for Conn to concentrate full production 
on a few popular instrument models at 
this time, we know that many musicians 
are depending upon us for harmony and 
bass instruments, too. Therefore, we are 
balancing our production to provide 
some instruments in all families to satisfy 
as many Conn users as possible. ONLY 
CONN is now making a complete line 
of band instruments. For a preview of 
1947 models, visit your friendly 
Conn dealer or send for new illus- 

trated folder. It's free! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


c. G. CONN LTD., 
912 Conn Building, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS” 
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urday morning, or at an hour when mothers can at- 
tend. If so, the profit from the contacts, acquaintance, 
and interest will make it well worth the effort of arrang- 
ing such a lesson hour. 

Perhaps the reader may have wondered what happens 
to the left hand while all the bowing practice goes on. 

The stopping of the strings, correct finger intervals, 
and good left-hand position should all get their share 
of attention after a few weeks of open string playing. 
As in all teaching, pupil-readiness sets the time for the 
introduction of new problems. Factors there are age 
level, number of lessons per week, length of lesson peri- 
od, number in class, etc. 

Playing the fingered exercises and melodies pizzacato 
at first, as suggested above, will greatly expedite mas- 
tery of the difficulties in that phase of violin study. 
When the fingers are somewhat habituated, there will be 
some part of the child’s attention available for the use 
of the bow on the same exercises and melodies. 

Several matters in connection with the left hand will 
need to have careful watching. First let us again insist 
that the violin be held with the jaw and shoulder. 

Then when the left hand moves down to first position 
—assuming that bowing has been practiced while the 
violin was held in third or fourth position—look out for 
several bad tendencies. (It would seem that the natu- 
ral way is the wrong way with the violin beginner!) 

Even after the little swinging exercise previously 
mentioned, the left arm and wrist will probably refuse 
to twist themselves into position. Then the neck of the 
violin fits too comfortably into the hollow of the thumb 
and first finger. And it is so easy to let the violin sort 
of “sit down” on the palm of the player’s hand. 

The ingenuity of the teacher will work overtime try- 
ing to find ways of fixing the constant attention of the 
pupils on all these details. The youthful imagination 
of the children themselves will help. They will “give 
out” with ideas like the following: 

“Keep the basement window open.” (The hollow of 
the thumb and first finger below the violin). “The 
little finger wants to be leader and keeps the fingers 
turned toward the finger board.” “The bow must cross 
the strings squarely and not jaywalk.” “The under 
part of the neck is hot, or sticky like fly paper, so my 
palm must stay away from it.” “My left elbow is my 
‘bad boy’ so I must keep it out where I can see it.” 
“When I move my bow up and down my wrist looks 
something like a snake.” 

With very little stimulation, such things will be sug- 
gested by the children and are then doubly effective. 

Always, of course, the procedure of having the better 
pupils help the others is good, as is also a class “audi- 
tion” when solos are played and the rest of the class act 
as judges, noting both the good and the bad points. 
And let’s remember that positive psychology is to be 
used with these young players; point out and emphasize 
the right way without calling much attention to the 
wrong way. 

Naturally we want to get musical results, too, and the 
necessity of providing melodic experience along with 
the drills must not be ignored. The only caution here is 
that these melodies must be simple, so very simple that 
in the early stages the child’s main problems are manipu- 
lation or execution rather than rhythm, key signature, 
or the like. 
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Music Education Book 
of the Decade 


The long awaited Music Education Source Book* is 
now being distributed. One’s very first reaction is 
that it was well worth waiting for. 

The scope of the book is so tremendous that one 
feels somewhat aghast at the extent of the objectives 
we have established for ourselves. Yet we know 
they are being met because the material in the pub- 
lication was supplied, not by the educational theorist 
in his study, but by the workers in the field—nearly 
2,000 of them! 

The book is well organized into clear-cut divisions: 
The Music Education Curriculum; Music Classes 
and Activities; General Techniques "and Administra- 
tion; Related ‘Areas—and an Appendix which is not 
the ‘least important part of the book. Altogether 
over 250 pages of concise and practical information! 

The editing of such a vast amount of material must 
have been a gigantic task and the Conference is to 
be congratulated upon possessing in Hazel Nohavec 
Morgan a member combining high technical skill and 
deep professional devotion. 

The book is well named. It will be a source of 
information and guidance to everyone in the music 
education profession and also a source of great 
pride to those whose idealism, initiative and industry 
provide the propulsion for our progress. 

—CHARLES M. DENNIS 


*Music Education Source Book, published by MENC, 
1947. 272 pp. semi-flexible cloth bound. $3.50 postpaid. 











It seems advisable to make use of melodies in keys 
using the same finger position. Most methods and 
teachers agree on the half step between the second and 
third fingers being the best for the early playing. 

The recognition of the half step and what to do to 
play an interval correctly as a whole or half step is the 
last point we mention to be emphasized. The pupils 
must be aware of where in the scale the half steps come, 
and must carefully play them as such. Inattention to 
this matter—careless or lazy listening on the part of 
the player to his own tone—is one reason for faulty 
intonation. 

And since the placing of fingers is partially a matter 
of habit, better results will be obtained if the finger po- 
sition mentioned above is pretty firmly fixed before the 
child is expected to cope with the “high” and “low” po- 
sition of the second finger, and later of all fingers. 

Violin instruction of small children, in classes, will 
make many demands upon the teacher. Not the least 
of these is the maintaining of pupil interest while not 
sacrificing sound and effective work with the many and 
tiresome fundamentals. 

But as physical difficulties are overcome, as the child 
begins to draw tunes out of the little wooden box, as he 
hears more and more musical meaning and beauty in 
what he himself produces, so will his pleasure and in- 
terest make corresponding growth. 

So, too, will the satisfaction of the patient and per- 
severing teacher increase and eventually bring him the 
reward of knowing that he met a difficult problem and 
found a solution for it. 

And a few years hence, when these very small fiddlers 
have become the high school and community symphon- 
ists, their achievements will give us grounds both for 
pride in the past and hope for the future. 
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The Choral Conductor 
and the Mike 


RONALD CLARK 


for us on this radio broacast.”’ 

Is there a school choral conductor in the na- 
tion who doesn’t get a gleam in his eye on hearing this 
summons? Is there a director anywhere who can relax 
again until the event is over and he has heard the play- 
ing of an air check? 

The modern school director is receiving far more 
requests for radio chorus work than ever before. Unless 
he has worked somewhat closely with radio engineers 
or with recording equipment he may know little of the 
responsibility facing him as he steps into the studio with 
his singers. 

What are the problems? What is expected of him? 
What can he do to enhance the rendition of his group 
for the program about to be aired? It would be pre- 
sumptuous of the writer to state that all the problems 
pertaining to radio performance will be mentioned in 
this paper; however, the following items are mentioned 
in the hope that they may prove helpful. 

Preliminary Arrangements : 

Before the choir arrives at the studio there are several 
details which the director should attend to personally. 
The first of these has to do with the selection of the 
room from which the broadcast is to be made. If the 


66 A ND so we thought your school choir could sing 


school music plant is piped with lines for radio broad- 
cast, he may choose one of the classrooms as the source 
of the program. If the program is being offered to one 
of several local stations, the director should bear in 
mind the physical properties of the various studios 
before selecting the station for the program release. 














This sketch of a broadcasting setup and the sketch on 
page 44 were prepared by Fracklin D. Hege for his article 
“B from the Auditorium” (June 1947 Journal). 
Delivery delays prevented arrival of the sketches for use in 
the June issue, and with Mr. Hege’s permission they are 
reproduced as incidental illustrations for Mr. Clark’s article. 
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MUSIC educators are meeting new conditions 

and new challenges in the public relations 

requirements of their present-day responsibili- 

ties. Mr. Clark’s sound and informative article 

will interest all readers, especially those re- 

sponsible for choral work in the school music 
program. 


Architectural engineers appear to be undergoing a 
change of method in handling the acoustical properties 
of rooms to be used for radio broadcasting. Many still 
hold to the practice of the last decade of heavy damping 
of the walls by use of sound absorbent materials. This 
practice evolved as a result of the study of sound attenu- 
ation as a composite, with no reference to the blanketing 
of the various frequencies. If we can think of the tonal 
front of a single chord ranging from 100 vibrations to 
10,000 vibrations per second impinging first on one 
wall and then another as it re-echoes through the room 
without losing any of its original contour, then we have 
observed that rare thing — perfect acoustical property. 

When sound absorbing agents are placed on the wall, 
the tonal front is altered. The absorbing material re- 
moves the higher frequencies first, leaving the lower 
frequencies as the residue of the original tone. When 
the choir is singing with a bright, lilting tone, the room 
by damping out the brightness alters the character of the 
music to a tone of unexpected sombre quality. If the 
room is too bright, the sound reverberates to the extent 
that the tone takes on characteristics of harshness and 
stridency and creates an effect which is disagreeable. 

A new principle in acoustical adjustment is now be- 
ing used by several of the radio stations of the country 
and by at least one of the motion-picture studios. The 
new treatment consists of semi-cylindrical plywood 
columns placed on the walls and ceiling of the studio. 
It is claimed that these polycylindrical wood panels res- 
onate in response to all frequencies, hence the attenua- 
tion of the tonal front is even. Walls treated in this 
manner do not give off a slap of the original tone, but 
disperse the tone throughout the room. It is claimed 
that microphone placement becomes much less critical 
in studios so treated. The Disney studios are currently 
using polycylindrical wooden walls and ceiling which 
are portable and adjustable, thus creating the size of 
the studio for the specific recording job at hand. 

The next step has to do with the scheduling for the 
monitoring session. This session should be in the rvom 
from which the broadcast is to be made, and should 
be with the engineer who is to be on duty when the 
program is released. Frequently this session must be 
held a day or two ahead of the performance date. Ar- 
rangements must be made ahead of time for the air 
check, if the director desires one. If the studio has 
space and is willing to play the air check for you, it 
may prove desirable to have it played shortly after you 
leave the air. It is always wise to check with the station 
ahead of time to discover if choral risers will be fur- 
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NBC listener handbooks 


available at cost! 





The NBC University of the Air. . . in offering NBC handbooks 
to all its listeners . . . brings new and even more listening 
enjoyment to its outstanding broadcast series in the 
fields of history, literature, music and home economics. 


For these NBC handbooks . . . deftly and colorfully 
written by leading experts in these fields . . . stir the 
interest and imagination, amplify the topics of the 
programs and provide a rich means of learning more 
about the subjects presented on the air. 


NBC handbooks are offered to listeners at the 
nominal cost of 25 cents a copy, which covers the 
cost of printing and distribution. A free brochure 
on NBC handbooks, providing brief descriptions of the 
contents, will be mailed you on request. Or you may 
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nished. Some stations have them, while others do not. 


Placing the Singers in Relation to the Mike : 

The assignment of the position of the various singers 
rests primarily with the director of the choir. If the 
school has recording or portable public address equip- 
ment, it is advisable to have the voice testing done be- 
forehand. If such equipment is not available, the direc- 
tor may listen to his singers in very small groups with 
the head turned and one ear plugged with the finger. 
This device gives a simulation of the single ear qualities 
of the mike. 

Select the pure, but weak voices for the front row, 
the more robust, but desirable voices for the second and 
third rows, reserving the last row for singers with 
pitch, quality, and ensemble deficiencies. 














Each section of the choir should have representation 
on the front row. If all the basses were to be placed 
in the back, the bass part would seem to be muffled and 
indistinct in diction. If one section of the choir is par- 
ticularly weak in power, it may become feasible to move 
two singers from that section forward about eighteen 
inches. 


Monitoring: 

In monitoring and timing the program, there are 
three things which are to be accomplished. The first 
is the microphone placement and volume level adjust- 
ments, taken care of by the engineer; second is program 
timing, taken care of by the production director or the 
announcer ; the third is the way the choir sounds, which 
is the business of the choral director. If the timing 
and level setting functions are taken first upon arriving 
at the studio, those responsible for these details relax, 
are satisfied, and the director can use the rest of the 
time for listening and improving the sound of the choir. 
If the director insists upon hearing his group first, then 
the staff becomes more agitated than usual, and that 
agitation is likely to be sensed by the singers, causing 
them to develop real “mike-fright” by the time the pro- 
gram is on the air. 

In hearing the choir for the first time in a strange 
studio the director may be at first greatly dismayed. 
Quite frequently an entire shift of choir setup is indi- 
cated. If the sopranos, for example, are blasting, it may 
be that they are nearer a resonating wall than the other 
singers. It is wise to set up the choir with the basses 
nearest the wall if such a thing happens. 


The Microphone: 

In most radio situations the director has nothing to 
say about the selection of the microphone to be used. He 
should know the angle of the microphone so that he 
will not move a singer off the beam unwittingly. 
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The microphone most used is the ribbon or velocity type. 
This mike is bi-directional; picks up music very faith- 
fully, but must not, however, be subjected to breeze. The 
very newest equipment is the 77-D RCA Microphone, 
having an adjustment screw for adaptation to almost any 


situation. In setting up the mike for a very small en- 
semble, it is sometimes advisable to use the velocity 
style, placing the singers opposite each other with the 
mike between them. This tends to give the singer added 
confidence since he can hear the performers on the other 
side. In setting up for very large choruses, the mike 
should be elevated and placed several feet ahead of 
the front row. It is very difficult to get a good pickup 
of extremely large groups. 


Signals : 

It is always well for the director to ask the production 
director for his signals. There are certain pantomime 
signals which are universal, such as “on the nose,” 
meaning the timing is accurate; “cut the mike” or 
“dead mike,” meaning the mike is shut off ; “everything 
o.k.,” etc.; however, some stations have a few of their 
own invention, and the director should know what they 
mean if he is to be guided by them. 


Radio Workshop Programs: 

Altogether too frequently the choral director thinks 
of the portion of the program occupied by his choir as 
being unduly significant. There is room for cooperation 
and coordination between the dramatics radio workshop 
and the choir. This radio workshop type program using 
an a cappella choir for bridges and mood setting can 
perhaps be the most attractive form of radio release 
open to school groups. With an enterprising director 
of. the dramatic portion and sensitive, expressive work 
on the part of the choir, an attractive program can be 
built up around the life of a composer, or around the 
occurrence of some significant historical event. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Radio Perform- 
ance: 

The rendition of the music for radio performance 
should be of the highest order of excellence. Anything 
short of the very finest performance is easily detected 
by the listening audience. In public performance some 
of the same deficiencies would not be so easily detected, 
since the average performance auditor is giving con- 
siderable attention to the appearance of the singers. 

The performance of a group of songs over the air is 
completed with one hearing; that is, they cannot be used 
on program after program in the same manner as they 
may be when singing for various small civic groups. 

These two disadvantages are far overcome by the 
chief advantage of radio performance, which is the 
privilege of hearing a playback of the air check. A choir 
may perform ten times in public without the growth 
that just three radio performances can bring about. 
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PRECISION balanced for easier twirling. Correct weight for high speed work. 


Leading the way 
70 better sthool music 
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Smaller shaft size for easier handling. Palm-size balls for faster trick effects. 
Smooth shaft or with deep hammered “dimples” in spiral design at ends for scin- 
tillating light flash. Triple plated—copper, nickel and chrome—for super flash. 


No. 7998—"Speedster”. Hammered shaft, 
32” long, 11/16” diameter. Interchangeable 
white rubber ball and tip. .... $0. 3 
(Also No. 7997, Junior Size, 30” long. $9.95) 


No. 7988—“Speedster”. Smooth shaft, 32” 
long, 11/16” diameter. Interchangeable 
white rubber ball and tip. .... $8.95 
(Also No. 7987, Junior Size, 30” long. $8.95) 


No. 8018—“Tuffy”. Hammered shaft, 30” 
long, 11/16” diameter. Molded white rub- 
ber ball and tip........... $4.95 


No. 8113—"Midget”. Hammered shaft, 26” 
or 28” long, 5/8” diameter. Molded white 
rubber ball and tip........ $4.75 


No. 7990—Illuminated Baton. Smooth 
30” shaft, 11/16” dia. Lucite ball radiates the 
light. Bulb in tip protected by metal cut- 
away. Handy one finger switch. $20.00 


No. 8112— Pacemaker Illuminated Ba- 
ton. Identical plastic caps at each end give 
doubly flashy effects. Senoath 30” shaft, 
11/16” dia. Fool-proof switch. $18.50 
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FREE CATALOG! 

New Selmer Pocket 
Showbook No. 11 
shows latest band and 
orchestra accessories. 
Sent FREE on request. 

Address Dept. J.9, 














CRYSTAL GLASS 


CLARION 


MOUTHPIECE 
with Lifetime Facing 


Gives a lifetime of perfect | 
performance and superb | 
tone. The facing never 
changes. Choice of four 
facings—close to long 
open. For clarinet only. 
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SPEEDEX PRODUCTS 


Make your 







OILS instrument look 
AND better, play better 
POLISHES and last longer 


Valve, Slide, Key Oil — Aircraft formula. Speeds 
up action of valves, keys and slides. Reduces 
wear. Will not gum or corrode. Bore Oil pre- 
vents water penctration. Per bottle.... 25e 


Speedex No-Stick frees sticky pads on saxes, 
clarinets, all woodwinds. Per bottle. ... BSe 


Speedex Metal Polish for silver, gold, nickel silver 
and unlacquered brass insts. Per bottle . . 35e 


P q Polish cleans and protects all 
lacquered instruments. Per bottle..... 35e 
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X-13 MOUTHPIECES 


Give super lip comfort 


Made in one cup style that is suit- 
able to most players, the X-13 
makes note placements in the 
higher register much easier. 





Trumpet = Trombone 
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PRODUCTS OF Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 


$+Otr. 8Y 
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LEADING MUSIC 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 
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EASY STEPS 
FOREMOST To The BAND ‘ 


SIMPLE - CLEAR - LOGICAL - MELODIOUS ; 
25 lessons of unison and harmonized material including 
50 familiar melodies and exercises. In addition, scales 
and arpeggios, easy-to-read fingering chart, photo- 
graphs showing correct playing position, page of spe- 
cial duets and trios for concert purposes, and 11 numbers 
(marches, etc.), arranged for band, any combination of 
instruments, or individual use. 

Published for 


FIRST and 





French Horn in F 


C Flute 

Db Piccolo Trombone and 

Eb Clarinet Baritone (Treble) 

Bb Clarinet Trombone and 

Oboe or Baritone (Bass) 
C Saxophone Basses 

Bassoon Drums 


Eb Saxophone 

Bb Saxophone 

Cornet or Trumpet 

Eb Alto or 
Mellophone 


75c each book 
240-page Conductor's 
Score and Manual 
4.50 





gui? a — all-round orchestra 
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|} ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


Of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 
by Joseph Skornicka and Richard Koebner 


16 progressive compositions, each prefaced by special 
preparatory exercises that bring out the salient points 
of the compositions following. Encourages proper co- 
ordination . .. establishes rudiments. Voices are suffi- 
ciently doubled to allow for almost any combination of 
instruments. Complete instructions such as fingering. 
breath marks. bowing, are included for conductor as 
well as each player. 
Arranged for Full Orchestra Instrumentation. 
Price each album 60c Full Conductor Score 3.50 


Piano, Ist & 2nd Flute, 2nd & 3rd Clarinet 90c ea. album 


EASY MELODIC SOLOS BY FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


with Piano Accompaniment 
Original solos on many contest lists 
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FLUTE BARITONE (Treble Clef) 
JEAN WALTZ JEAN WALTZ 
IMPROMPTU IMPROMPTU 
CORNET BLUE BELLS of SCOT- 
Se Pe LAND (with variations) 
eS TROMBONE ee A Clef) 
~~ Aenea IMPROMPTU 
BLUE BELLS of SCOT- 
BLUE BELLS of SCOT- LAND (with variations) 
LAND (with variations) APOLLO 
eat BASSOON JOLLY SAILOR 
‘ : HERMES 
JOLLY SAILOR +_~ 
THE RELUCTANT CLOWN HERMES 


Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Ss BLUE BELLS of SCOT- JOLLY SAILOR 
: LAND (with variations) © THE RELUCTANT CLOWN 


FLUTE or CORNET DUET BONITA 
Price 60c each 
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NEW! INTERMEDIATE 
STEPS To The BAND 


Ideal Course to follow 
any beginner's method. 


283 Studies including 57 familiar melodies to build a 
better ‘band, providing a complete study for the medium 
grade ensemble, any combination of instruments, or 
individual use. 31 lessons including many simple and 
advanced rhythm patterns. Register development studies 
at all times retaining the instrument in practical range. 
Progressively technical exercises, carefully organized, 
paving the way to greater accomplishments. 

Published for 


C Flute Cornet or Trumpet 
Db Piccolo Eb Alto or 
Eb Clarinet Mellophone 
Eb Alto Clarinet F Horn 
Bass Clarinet Trombone and 
Oboe or . oe occ 
rombone an 

C Saxophone Baritone (Bass) 
Bassoon Basses 
Eb Saxophone Drums 
Bb Saxophone Piano Accompaniment 
Baritone Saxophone Conductor 


75¢ each book 
Piano accompaniment and Conductor Books 1.25 each 





BETTER INSTRUMENTALISTS! 

Mills Elementary Methods for 

te CORNET or TRUMPET by J. Leon Ruddick 
ye TROMBONE by Amos G. Wesler 

%& CLARINET by Ernest Manring 
%& Eb and BBb TUBA by Harry F. Clarke 


Modern concise approach to preliminary studies serving 
the important function of preparing the young student 
for solo band and orchestra work Answers and masters 
the beginners problems and eliminates stumbling 


blocks 
each book 1.00 


OUTSTANDING WOODWIND SELECTIONS 


FLUTE SOLO with Piano Accompaniment 
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IN THE GROOVE—Robert McBride 0.60 
FLUTE SOLO Unaccompanied 
THE LAMENT OF PAN—Batiste-Taylor ............ - .60 


FLUTE SOLO with String Quartet 
4 MINUTES - 20 SECONDS—Roy Harris _.. 
WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 
CANON MARZIALE—Salome-Taylor «(21.00 
Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Bassoon and Score. 


—— 


PAVANNE—Gould-Taryylor 2. 1.25 
Flute, Oboe, Bp Clarinet, Bassoon and Score. 
MUSIC BOX MINUET—Nino Marcelli «2.50 


Ist Flute, 2nd Flute, Piccolo, Oboe or 3rd Flute, Ist Bb 
Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, Bells and score. 
FOUR B}, CLARINETS with Score 
CONCERT RONDO—Dallin-Westphal si. 
TWO B} CLARINETS 








3 DUETS FOR CLARINET—Richard Franko Goldman .60 
as = 
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LET’S PLAY THE VIOLIN 











by Y. V. Canalos 75 
Now published! Special Piano Accompaniment Book 1.00 
S First lessons for individual or class instruction. Preparatory exercises on the correct position of 






holding the violin and bow—numerous illustrations, firigering charts, melodies, ensemble mater- 












ial and pupil's practice record 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Chicago 4, Ill. - 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 


Education: America’s Magic, by Raymond M. Hughes and 
William H. Lancelot. [Ames: The Iowa State College 
Press. 189 pp. $2.50.] 

If you are a music teacher you will probably find nothing 
of moment in this book. However, if you can qualify as a 
music teacher you will probably find in it as complete a 
picture of education today as one could wish. The amount 
of research which went into the volume is staggering and 
the evaluation of effort and result by various states is en- 
lightening. A paragraph about one state may illustrate. 

“The annual income of this state amounts to $3,240 per 
child. It ranks seventh in the ability to support public 
schools. 

“It presents a striking spectacle of indifference toward 
education. It stands in twenty-eighth place with respect to 
effort; and it holds the lowest possible position, with the 
rank ‘of forty-eight, as to efficiency in the expenditure of 
its school funds. Since both are low, these factors unite to 
exert strong downward pressure upon accomplishment, 
carrying the state down to the thirty-second position as to 
that doubly weighted criterion; and the state plunges still 
further down to forty-fifth place as to the degree in which 
its accomplishment measures up to its ability.” 

The author, who characterizes education as The Agency 
of Progress, does not stop with statistics and evaluation 
formulas. In Part II he discusses Vital Educational Prob- 
lems of America with frankness and lucidity. This reviewer 
was agreeably surprised to find the contribution to education 
for Negro children by Southern states so much greater than 
he had been led to believe. As the authors are Northerners, 
their statements cannot be attributed to local pride. 

Included in the book are chapters devoted to Those We 
Educate (a survey of various classifications: intelligence, 
education, occupation and income); The Education of Our 
Thinkers; What Kind of Education Do We Need; Guidance; 
and Education in Other Nations. 

The book is strongly recommended to be read and con- 
sidered in the light of the current diagnoses of general 
education such as the Harvard, Yale, Princeton and other 
“Reports.” —Charles M. Dennis 


Broadcasting Music, by Ernest LaPrade. [New York: 
Rinehart & Company. 235 pp. $2.50. 

This is a book well and humorously written about the 
many problems encountered in “broadcasting music.” It is, 
also, a sound and scholarly work. The first chapter, The 
Beginnings of Music Broadcasting, is valuable history. The 
second chapter, The Transmission of Sound, presents a 
clear and simple explanation of phenomenon that to most of 
us has been ,very vague. The remaining twelve chapters 
contain authentic information about a number of subjects, 
such as Program Planning, Program Building, Talent Selec- 
tion, Conducting, Musical Continuity and Musical Program 
Production. This volume should be in the library of every 
music teacher who may be called upon to prepare a musical 
group for broadcasting. The value of the book is enhanced 
by many illustrations, sample scripts, charts and _ tables. 

—Russell V. Morgan 


Music for Your Child, by William Krevit. Illus. by Marc 
0" {New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 128 pp. 

Such a book as this has long been needed, and although 
this one is not by any means ideal, it contains within its 128 
pages more information for parents than is to be found 
in any other book that I know of. As the author well says 
in his Introduction: “Scores of books have been written 
about pedagogy, but very few for the enlightenment of the 
parent. Yet the successful pupil is the result not only of 
the teacher’s effort but also of cooperation on the part of the 
parent. This cooperation implies patience, sympathy, under- 
standing, and, above all, knowledge.” 

The volume is of course written from the standpoint of 
the private music teacher, and this reviewer has long con- 
tended that the teacher of music in the schools and the 
teacher of music outside the schools ought to know a great 
deal more about each other. He has also for many years 
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approved the idea that parents ought to know much more 
about what both types of teachers are attempting to do 
in the way of educating their children not only m music but 
also through music. 

The only serious criticism that I have of this little book 
is that the author seems to me to be too dogmatic. He 
makes positive statements and sets up definite procedures, 
largely on the basis of his own experience, and I believe 
that many teachers whose experience has been somewhat 
different from his will disagree with some of his edicts. I 
feel, too, that the author makes too many rules — I myself 
have but little confidence in “rules.” And yet, the book has 
great value, and when some mother asks the music super- 
visor when her child should begin private lessons, what in- 
strument he should study, how he may be prevailed on to 
practice — well, if the music supervisor doesn’t know all the 
answers or is too busy for a long conference, let him just 
advise the parent to read “Music for Your Child,” by William 
Krevit. —Karl W. Gehrkens 


Counterpoint, by Walter Piston. W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. 231 pp. $3.75.]} 

Like Mr. Piston’s “Harmony,” this book is not what you 
are looking for if you want an academic method and not a 
neatly designed set of unmusical exercises. It is valuable 
only to those who have already heard a great deal of counter- 
point in real music. As a matter of fact, since theory is 
only of value when it is explaining: actual artistic works, it 
seems obvious that a verbal discussion of contrapuntal art 
is comprehensible only to those who have experienced it 
aurally. 

There are exercises and problems at the end of each 
chapter, but they are not exhaustive, and each represents a 
type which can be multiplied by teacher or pupil. The book 
is profusely illustrated with musical examples from 1700 to 
1900, the period to which the author limits himself. Examina- 
tion of the excerpts, however, is no assurance that you will 
get Mr. Piston’s points. Complete experience with the 
entire composition from which the excerpt comes and with 
others in the same style is absolutely essential if the ob- 
servations of the author are to be understood. In the final 
analysis, it is the music itself that teaches, with Mr. Piston 
acting as sympathetic and sensitive go-between. His Eng- 
lish prose is accurate and his style relaxed and clear. The 
book can be thoroughly recommended to musical people to 
increase their understanding. —Wendell Otey 


Training the Singing Voice, an analysis of the working 
concepts contained in recent contributions to vocal pedogogy, 
by Victor Alexander Fields. [New York: King’s Crown 
Press. 337 pp. $4.00.]} 

This book is intended to help teachers who are in or 
entering the vocal teaching profession. The author states 
that it is a study with three general purposes: (1) To 
survey and correlate available sources of bibliographic in- 
formation on methods of training the singing voice; (2) to 
provide a core of organized information for the use of all 
teachers of singing; (3) to provide an orientation and back- 
ground for research in this and related fields. 

This very thing the author has accomplished in a scholarly 
manner, classifying the diversified mass of vocal teaching 
material to guide the teacher. The plan of the book is 
orderly and conservative. The annotated bibliography, the 
statement of research problems and the topical and terminol- 
ogy index add to the value of the book. It is a distinct 
addition to the literature on the art of singing. 

—Ernest G. Hesser 


Gilbert & Sullivan Songs for Young People, selected and 
arr. by Margaret Bush. Introduction and notes by J. R. 
de la Torre Bueno, Jr. Designed and illustrated by Erma 
M. Karolyi. [New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 72 
pp. $2.75.] 

This collection has been called by the editor a “first book 
of Gilbert and Sullivan” and as such it offers a wide sampling 
from the best-known works of this famous pair. The book, 
which is attractively illustrated, contains an interesting 
introduction, nineteen songs taken from eleven different 
operas, and a brief sketch of each plot. The piano arrange- 
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ments are well written and fairly simple. It should appeal 
not only to young people who are meeting these delightful 
melodies for the first time but also to older Gilbert and 
Sullivan fans of limited pianistic ability. —Margaret Lowry 


ORCHESTRA 

Port Royal, 1861, Folksong suite for orchestra, by George 
Frederick McKay. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. Con- 
ductor’s score $1.00; parts 25c ea.] 

This suite is based on three Old Negro Songs collected in 
the Port Royal Islands in 1861. I—‘“Hold Your Light on 
Canaan Shore” is an Allegro in 4/4 ala breve time ranging in 
style from allegro moderato through “more lyric,” “jubilant- 
ly,” “expressivo,” and “with grandeur.” II—‘Go Down in 
Lonesome Valley” is a short Andante Expressivo. III— 
“Heaven Shall Be My Home” is a 2/4 Allegro Ritmico. The 
whole suite, with the exception of a few notes in the first 
violin part, can be played in the first position. The music is 
quite easy and can be played by a rather elementary string 
group. The first number should provide some good experi- 
ence in playing a particular changing style, while the Allegro 
provides some good experience in precision playing. 

—Gilbert R. Waller 

You Are Free, from “Apple Blossoms,” by Victor Jacobi; 
Dancing in the Dark, by Arthur Schwartz; and Softly, As in 
a Morning Sunrise, by Sigmund Romberg, transc. by F. 
Campbell-Watson. {New York: Harms, Inc. “B” 
parts, $3.00; “C” parts, $2.00; piano conductor, 50c; ensemble 
piano, 35c; parts, 25c ea.} 

The Harms Auditorium Series fills a definite need in the 
orchestra field. They help to popularize the orchestra for 
both the audience and especially the young musicians. If 
you don’t have these three numbers it will pay to investigate 
them and choose at least one for your next program. 

—Erwin A. Hertz 

Cuauhnahuac, by Silvestre Revueltas. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Condensed score $1.50.]} 

The Mexican composer of this most interesting tone 
painting is obviously concerned with the Cuernavaca of 
today: one looks in vain through this music for an evoca- 
tion of Maximilian and Carlotta and their ghostly haunts in 
the lovely Borda gardens. Here are, instead, the pulse- 
tingling Mexican dance rhythms of today. The resources of 
the full orchestra, plus a variety of percussive effects, in- 
cluding Indian drums, is called upon. The score is a fasci- 
“nating one for the student of orchestration. The work is 
too difficult for semi-professional groups. 

From the Black Belt, a suite of seven short pieces, by 
William Grant Still. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Sym- 
phonic orchestra: Set A $3.75; Set B $6.00; Set C $8.00; 
small orchestra $2.00; full orchestra $3.00; piano conductor 
50c; parts 30c ea.] 

These inconsequential but humorous little sketches entitled 
Lil Scamp, Honeysuckle, Dance, Mah Bones is Creakin’, 
Blue, Brown Girl, and Clap Yo’ Han’s are whimsical pieces 
by the distinguished Negro composer. Moderate as to 
technical demands. 

Tea for Two, by Vincent Youmans and Play Gypsies — 
Dance Gypsies, by Emmerich Kalman, arr. by F. Campbell- 
Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc. Each: Set B $3.00; 
Set C $2.00; piano conductor 50c; ensemble piano 35c; extra 
parts 25c ea.} 

Two popular tunes, published separately, and orchestrated 
in radio style. Useful for occasions requiring lighter music. 

There is a Rose in Flower (Choral-Prelude), by Johannes 
Brahms, transc. by Erich Leinsdorf. [New York: Broude 
Bros. Score $1.00; set $4.50; extra parts 20c ea.] 

Mr. Leinsdorf’s excellent transcription of this hauntingly 
lovely little composition gives solo passages to the flute, viola 
and horn in turn. Well within the technical demands of the 
average high school orchestra. —David Mattern 


BAND 

Fighting Amphibians, by Lt. Warren J. Ayres, USNR, 
arr. by Paul Yoder. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Con- 
cert band $1.00; piano-conductor 20c; other parts 10c ea.] 

A good arrangement of a good 6/8 fight song. The 
arranger has fully exploited the enthusiasm-rousing possi- 
bilities of the band without going far from the usual treat- 
ment of such compositions. —Clifford P. Lillya 

The Song of the Marines (We're Shovin’ Right Off 
Again), by Harry Warren, transc. for band by William 
Teague. {New York: Remick Music Corp. Set B $2.50; 
Set C $1.50; condensed score 50c; parts 25c ea.} 

This is a clever arangement of the Song of the Marines. 
The traditional Marine’s Hymn is introduced also, giving 
variety — since the title song is in 6/8 and the other in 
2/4. For any senior high band. —Clifford P. Lillya 
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Heartaches, by Al Hoffman, arr. by William Teague. 
{New York: Leeds Music Corp. Full band $1.00.] 

A solid arrangement of this hit-parade song which should 
go over for your athletic events if you like your audience to 
sing along, or for your concert if you feature a section of 


popular melodies. Very easy to play, first lead falling to 
cornets and saxophones and repetition to tenor voices with 
high wood obbligato. —Irving Cheyette 

Overture, by Andrea Rolland. [New York: Educational 
Publishing Institute Corp. Full band $5.00; symphonic 
band $6.50; condensed score 75c; extra parts 35c ea.} 

A virile overture definitely better than the average; brass 
parts seem especially well handled; melodic passages also 
interesting. Well worth consideration by directors of ca- 
pable bands. —Paul W. Mathews 

School Days, March, by Will D. Cobb and Gus Edwards, 
arr. for band by Philip J. Lang. [New York: Mills Music, 
Inc. $1.00.]} 

An interesting treatment of a familiar school theme, 
scored in an easy playing key for all instruments. A full and 
solid arrangement. Recommended for marching and basket- 
ball performances. Use of an effective key change. 
—Daniel Martino 

Fantasia, by Andrea Rolland. [New York: Educational 
Publishing Institute Corp. Full band $4.50; symphonic band 
$6.00; condensed score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.]} 

An unusual number, short, slow-moving and harmonically 
rich; well suited to use as a prelude. Recommended. 

—Paul W. Mathews 


FLUTE AND STRINGS 


Pastorale, quartet for flute, violin I and II or viola, and 
violoncello, by Stephan Park. [New York: The Composers 
Press, Inc. $2.00.] 

A quartet worthy of examination, this five-minute Pas- 
torale should meet the desires and needs of many flutists. 
The number is medium difficult. —George Waln 


COLLECTIONS AND STUDIES 

100 Songs You Remember, arr. by Forrest L. Buchtel. 
Piano accomp’t. [Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 35c.] 

A wide variety of songs to fit every type of occasion with 
a very useful topical index. An economical and worthwhile 
collection. —Francis H. Diers 

Road to Piano Artistry, a collection of classic and roman- 
tic compositions, ed. by Silvio Scionti. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 50c.] 

Volume 6 of Scionti’s excellent series follows the same 
high standards of the other volumes. Here we have nine 
pieces by classical and romantic composers. The Karl 
Phillip Emanuel Bach “Solfeggietto” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Song of the Lark” will indicate the grade of difficulty. 
Every piece selected is worthy of inclusion. The material 
is well edited and will be useful to the teacher who wants 
the best music and finds small collections preferable to large 
volumes or the exclusive use of sheet music. 

—Raymond Burrows 

Play with the Great Symphony Orchestras for violin, 
viola, cello, flute and clarinet. [Scarsdale, N. Y.: Edwin 
F. Kalmus. Vol. I — Symphonies No. 4, 5 and 6, by P. 
Tschaikowsky; Vol. II — Romeo and Juliet, Nutcracker 
Suite, Sleeping Beauty Suite, by P. Tschaikowsky; Vol. III 
— Symphony in D Minor, by C. Franck, New World 
Symphony, by A. Dvorak, Afternoon of a Faun, by C. 
Debussy; $2.00 — each instrument. ]} 

The idea behind this publication, to make the original 
orchestra parts available for study and pastime, is indeed a 
splendid one. Each volume contains the compositions listed 
for one of the above instruments. According to the pub- 
lisher “You will get an enormous amount of pleasure by tak- 
ing one of the authentic parts, putting a record on your 
machine, and playing the record and your own instrument, 
just as the player in the orchestra does.” (Let’s hope that you 
will play just as he does.) It has to be emphasized that this 
publication was not intended for public performance but 
for private use. As such it fills a definite need. Five more 
volumes with standard orchestra works are or will be issued. 

—Paul Rolland 

Introducing the Positions, Vol. I, for violin third and 
fifth positions, by Harvey S. Whistler. [Chicago: Rubank, 
Inc. 75c.} 

A carefully graded set of studies introducing the violinist 
to the higher positions. The book would be excellent for 
class, as well as individual, study; high school orchestra 
directors could utilize it to great advantage as a means of 
improving the general quality and technique of their violin 
sections, even if only a small amount of rehearsal time were 
spent on the material each week. In addition to the studies 
which the author himself prepared, there are included many 
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Gli {alias PLAN YOUR PROGRAM NOW 


Choral 


BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM (Puer Natus) — Bossi-Watson 
SA or TB, W3257; 15¢ — SSA, W3258, 16c — TBB, W3259, 16c 
SATB, W3260, 16c 
A well-known pastorale by the famous Italian composer, 
C. Adolfo Bossi, now published in choral form with English 

and Latin text. 
A CAROL FOR EVERYMAN — Carl Parrish 

A Cappella — SSA, W3262, 16c — SATB, W3253, léc 
A modern setting of an old English Carol by an American 
composer of nofe 

SHEPHERDS ON THE HILLSIDE — J. Lawrence Erb 
SA or TB, W3264, 15c 
A work which is simple to perform yet extremely effective 
in performance. 
THREE SHIPS OF CHRISTMAS — Ralph Baldwin 
A Cappella — SATB, W3252, 16c 

The ancient Christmas Carol in a new setting which retains 
the modal charm of the Fifteenth Century. 
CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNING — Charles R. Cronham 

(With Soprano and Bass Solos) — SATB, W3234, 18c 
A brilliant composition which has an unusual carol-like qual- 
ity that makes it perfect for all Christmas programs. 


MARY'S BABY — Carl Parrish 
SSA, W3305, 18¢ — SATB, W3272, 20c 

A Christmas anthem by Carl Parrish of a poem by Shaemus 
O’Sheel. The arrangement is touching and spiritual, in 
modern modo style. 

O LITTLE HILLS OF NAZARETH — O’Hara-Maclean 

SA or TB, W3303, 15c 
A notable anthem by a notable composer in a beautiful new 
setting. 
LITTLE ““LORDEEN"’ — Baldwin-Watson 

A Cappella — SSAA, W3302, 16c — SATB, W3183, 16c 
This is a deeply moving Gaelic Carol, in a setting which will 
add greatly to the inspirational quality of any Christmas 
program. 

GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST — J. Lawrence Erb 

SATB, W3290, 16c 

Impressive, yet easy to sing, is this welcome arrangement 
by J. Lawrence Erb. 

THE CHRISTMAS CHILD — Arr. C. Alexander Peloquin 

A Cappella — SATB, W3294, 16c 

A magnificent Noél, adapted from the original French song, 
in a gorgeous setting. English and French text. 





MARCH OF THE TOYS 


* 


by Victor Herbert 
The favorite secular composition for use on Chrismas programs 
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Transcribed by ROBERT CRAY ~ cana 
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To the Memory of a Great Music Educator 
DR. OSBOURNE McCONATHY, 
I One of America’s Outstanding Composers, 
DR. ERIC DeLAMARTER 


Has Written a Profound and Searching Tribute in his 


LORD OUR DWELLING PLACE 


For Mixed Chorus, a capella, with Soprano Solo, W3308, 18¢ 





Here is a sensitive, musicianly choral concept by a skilled creator and craftsman which will be of 
interest to you and to all who direct choruses. The work is not demanding of abundant skill, its 
message is bright and forthright, it is, strangely enough, suitable for any occasion, and above all, 
it is music — new music — music with a purpose. 
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etudes from the standard violin works, and a group of solo 
pieces. There is good variety of key and rhythm as well as 
bowing. 


Volume II, also priced at 75c, is a continuation of the 
same author’s Introducing the Positions, Vol. 1, for violin 
second, fourth, sixth and seventh positions. As in the other 
volume the introductory studies are carefully prepared and 
are supplemented by well-chosen etudes from standard 
violin writers. —John H. Stehn 


Orchestra Studies, for flute, from the symphonic works of 
siaor” Strauss. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. 

1. 
A challege to all orchestra flutists are the works of Rich- 
ard Strauss. Here is a collection of the more important 
excerpts from ten of his best known compositions. They are 
difficult but important compositions which every orchestra 
flutist should know. —George Waln 

CHORAL MUSIC 


C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston: 

(1) David’s Lamentation, by William Billings, arr. by 
Oliver Daniel. SATBB, a cappella. 15c. An easy and 
effective a cappella number. The two bass parts are in 
unison and octaves. The voice range is not great. 

(2) Chester, by William Billings, arr. by Oliver Daniel. 
SATB, a cappella. 15c. A vigorous, straightforward and 
solid setting of a patriotic text harkening back to the colonial 
days. The editor, in carrying out Billings’ idea of inter- 
changing the tenor and soprano parts, suggests the reversing 
of these parts on different verses for contrast. 

(3) Coronach, by J. Meredith Tatton. Unison song, 
accomp’d. 12c. A lovely melody in the minor mode sup- 
plemented by a simple, but harmonically beautiful piano 
accompaniment. 

(4) The Deep, Deep South, 3 A. D. Freeman, arr. by R. S. 
Stoughton. Unison, SATB, TTBB, accomp’'d. l2c. A 
good unison song with a pleasing rhythmic swing. Should 
be popular with junior high school choruses. 

(5) We Who Love Music, by Peter Dykema. SSA, 
accomp’d, optional instrumental obbligato. 18c. The senti- 
ment expressed in this song and the very appropriate musical 
setting of the text make this number one which should be 
= all choir libraries. Optional obbligato for violin I-II or 
ute. 

(6) Snow Song, by E. Larson and F. Frost. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. 18c. This number is a fine arrangement for treble 
voices. Good contrast and the words are such as to bring 
out a beautiful tonal effect. Moderately difficult. 

(7) Emanuel, for Christmas, by William Billings, arr. by 
Oliver Daniel. SATBB, a cappella. 20c. A good number 
for Christmas, Suitable for any school or church choir. 
Very interesting. —Francis H. Diers 


Broadcast Music, Inc., New York: 

(1) Sweet Soldier Boy, arr. by M. Matteson. SATB, 
accomp’d. 20c. An excellent setting of the old North 
Carolina Folk Song. There is much rhythmic and harmonic 
interest in the accompanying parts. 

(2) Say Thou Lovest Me, by Noble Cain. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. Elizabeth Browning’s poem has been very charmingly 
and sensitively set by Noble Cain. A fine, expressive num- 
ber well within the vocal capabilities of high school girls’ 
glee clubs. 

(3) O Saviour of the World, by John Goss, arr. by C. 
Dews. SSA, organ accomp’t. 16c. Simple, effective writing 
in good voice range. 

(4) Tota Pulchra Es Maria, by Anton Bruckner, arr. by C. 
A. Garabedian. SSAA, organ or piano accomp’t. 18c. A 
gem of choral writing, most of which is written a cappella 
with climactic, full chords at the refrain. Voice range is very 
high and very low but could be effectively performed by 
college women. 

(5) In the Night Christ Came Walking, by Noble Cain. 
SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Cain has incorporated a deep feeling 
of dignity and reverence in this expressive setting of words 
from St. Matthew. It is well within the voice range of high 
school girls. A fine, serious number. 

(6) Tu Pauperum Refugium, from Magnus Es Tu, Domine, 
by Josquin Des Prez, edited by L. P. Beveridge. SATB, a 
cappella. 16c. A very superior motet with solid harmonic 
writing and interesting voice parts. An excellent addition 
to any a cappella library. 

(7) Kyrie, by Francesco Durante, edited by L. P. Beve- 
ridge. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Very effective contrapuntal 
writing which expresses most satisfactorily the meaning of 
the words “Lord, Have Mercy.” 

(8) Salvation is Shining Unto All, by M. Paul Ziegler. 
SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 18c. Good stirring number 
in Handelian style. Very effective with large groups. 
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(9) Long Years Ago, Christmas Chorus, by Maurice 


Garabrant. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. A very simple but 
effective chorus for Christmas which would offer splendid 
contrast because of its meditative aspect—Mathilda A. Heck 


Oliver Ditson Co., Philadelphia: 

(1) This Is America, by Ralph E. Marryott. SATB, 
accomp’d. 18c. A fine, stirring patriotic anthem suitable for 
any time or occasion. Should be especially effective with 
large choruses. Not at all difficult. 

(2) Sir Halewyn, ancient Dutch ballad, arr. by Harvey 
Gaul. SATB, with soprano and tenor solos, a cappella. 18c. 
A fine arrangement of a very interesting old ballad. Excellent 
program material. Technically difficult and should be 
attempted only by a first-rate chorus. A good soprano soloist 
is (St Whi 

While I Listen to Thy Voice, by G. F. Broadhead. 

TB, a cappella. l6c. Beautiful and appropriate setting 

_ , caneiel style of a lovely 17th Century lyric. Of 

medium difficulty, in medium range, suitable for small or 
large groups. Recommended for concert or contest. 

~— fans Grace O’Callaghan 


Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc., Philadelphia 

The Lamb and The Shepherd, k C. T. Maclary. Unison, 
accomp’d. 12c. Two delightful miniatures written with rare 
simplicity and charm. Ideal for children’s choruses. Pub- 
lished also in SATB and SSA. —Bess L. Hyde 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 


(1) There Were Shepherds, by Charles Vincent. SATB, 
piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. The text may be found in 
the Christmas story as told in St. Luke, Ch. II. It is a 


lovely setting, very simple, but closing with a strong “Glory 
to God” section. Sopranos have a page and a half solo 
passage. 

(2) PLewts Babe, by Nicola A. Montani. SATB, piano or 
organ accomp’t. 15c. Here is an easy carol but beautiful 
in its creation. A little 6/8 “pastorale” may be used or 
omitted. 

(3) Three Christmas Carols (Silent Night; Bring a Torch, 
Jeanette Isabella; The Coventry Carol), arr. by J. S. Daltry. 
TTBB, a cappella. 20c. Top tenor uses A-flats, G’s and B- 
flat so high school directors should think twice. Ideal for 
college or adult level. 

(4) O Holy Night (Cantique De Noel), by A. Adam, arr. 
by E. Breck. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 12c. Follows 
the traditional carol very closely. Easy. 

(5) ’Twas in the Moon of Winter Time, American Indian 
Christmas carol, arr. by J. S. Daltry. TTBB, a cappella. 
15c. This Indian song was popular in the SATB version and 
should become equally so in the male. It’s a fetching little 
melody and the top tenor part has a reasonable tessitura. 

—George F. Strickling 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

Three chorales, arr. by Johannes Hanschke, edited by W. 
Wismar. SSA, a cappella 16c. These Chorales will be 
suitable for use on Christmas and Palm Sunday programs 
where dignified stately music is desired. The ranges are 
good and not too sustained in the extreme parts of the voices. 

Today is Christ Born, by William T. Pollak. SATB, 
organ accomp’t. 18c. Suitable for use by the highly selected 
choir. It is modal in character and is difficult tonally. ‘Be- 
cause of its character it will find scant use by the average 
high school choir. —Joseph A. Leeder 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Sing We Noel Once More, Bas-Quercy carol arr. by 
David Stanley Smith. SSAA, TTBB, a cappella. 12c. 
Excellent arrangement of a charming carol. Easily singable. 

(2) The Coventry Carol, 16th Century melody arr. by 
Alfred H. Johnson. SATB, accomp’d. 16c. Good arrange- 
ment of a favorite carol, with a flowing modal-style accom- 
paniment well suited to its character. 

(3) Sing a Song for Christmas, by Orvis Ross. SA, piano 
or organ accomp’t. 15c. Gay, modern carol, interesting 
in two voices. 

(4) Nowel, by William S. Nagle. SATB or TTBB, a cap- 
pella. 15c. Fresh, simple, flowing setting to a quaint old 
Christmas text. Both arrangements equally good. 

(5) Carol of the Sheep Bells, by Richard Kountz. SATB, 
with junior choir (SA), piano or organ accomp’t. lé6c. 
Charming Christmas carol, effective as noted, or with mixed 
chorus supplemented with a few light sopranos. 

(6) Glory in the Highest, by Katherine K. Davis. SSA, 
piano or organ accomp’t. 16c. Musically fine and refreshing. 
Very Singable. Well voiced and each part has its own 
interest. Nice contrast, and climactic close. 

(7) Go Tell it on the Mountain, Christmas spiritual arr. by 
John W. Work. TTBB, a cappella. 18c. Excellent new 
arrangement by a composer who is always true to the spirit 
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-IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT: 





by noted contemporary composers. 


The sertes 3 ta be known as the 


LONDON AGAIN Suite — Eric Coates 


This is a sequel to the celebrated LONDON SUITE (which 
includes the KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH) and matches its 
charm and insouciance in every respect. All three move- 
ments are included. 


Standard Band...... $5.00 
Conductor ......... 75 


Symphonic Band... .. $7.50 
Extra Parts ........ -40 


FESTAL MARCH (Perstore et Proestare) Philip James 


Ana original work for band (the first in this series) by one 
ef our outstanding American composers. This is a proces- 
sional march of approximately Class B calibre. 


We are now offering works from the famous Chappell Army Journal in a domestic edition. 
These band compositions have been revised by Erik Leidzen to meet the needs of Amer- 
ican bands. The prices are in keeping with our usual policy and there are enough parts 
for a good sized band. This series will be augmented by works written directly for band 


CHAPPELL AMERICAN BAND JOURNAL 
and. the following are already auatlable 


THE GODS GO A-BEGGING — Handel-Beecham 


Sir Thomas Beecham has herein compiled a suite from the 
operas of Handel which will greatly enrich the repertoire of 
classic material for band. 


Standard Band...... $5.00 
Conductor ......... 75 


Symphonic Band..... $7.50 
Extra Parts ........ -40 


LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE — Rossini-Respighi 


(The Fantastic Toyshop) 


This scintillating selection for band is based on the music 
written by Respighi for the London Ballet Russe, and in- 
corporates unpublished piano ripts of Rossini. The 
charming result is due to the combination of these two 
great talents. Good for Class B bands. 











Symphonic Band... . . $7.50 
Extra Ports ........ 40 


Symphonic Band... . . $5.00 
Extra Ports......... -25 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. * RKO BUILDING °¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER °* N. Y. 20, N. Y. 








OUTSTANDING CLARINET MUSIC 9 for Students and Professionals 


The list below includes new original works for clarinet and new editions of some of the world's finest 
clarinet music. Many items are now available only in the American edition. (Items starred are 
still in process of publication, but are expected to be ready soon). 
STUDIES I I TE vicatietintsidiceineiisesibiniaasaitidsiaids a C. got Von Weber 


So tt only al 
Thirty Studies from the Works of Henry Aumont ........ H. Klose $1.25 CLARINET cLAssiés J Volume ‘Ill (with piano accpt.) 
Twenty Studies from the Works of Kreutzer and Fiorillo (Selected and Revised died Rosario Mazzeo) 




































slash haath aiialaad ctectniaiiaalinadticahibislacstkctuiaseaaiebalaeladamstalae Klose .75 Fantasie . att Ph. Gaubert 
Studies in Style and Technique ............--ccceccecsncsseesesseeees H. Klose _.80 lr he A EROS 
Fourteen Studies from Work of Spohr, Mayseder, Baillot Impromptu ..... scesecqnereecees 
of ent enne ete emane H. Klose 1.00 Allegretto ... saniaaiiods 
Orchestra Studies, Books 1 & 2 - ..Ft. Hinze Ea. 2.00 Concert-Arie, Op. 1 ~.John Sobeck 
Includes works of classical and modern composers — Selanka, Op. 16 ........ Zd. Fibich 
Overtures, Operas, Symphonies, etc. — Beethoven, Etude, No. 2, Op. 28 A. Goedicke 
Bornes, Glazounow, Liszt, Mozart, Rossini, R. Strauss, sane e Tarantella ....... E 
schaikowsky, Weber and many others cherzo iskow 
. DUETS SOLO PART $1.50 PIANO PART $2.50 COMPLETE $3.50 
(2 clarinets without accompaniment) ENSEMBLES 
*Six Saat b (Sp. a — Books 1 g* 2 eee (for clarinet & strings) 
. A. Mozart — Each book $2.50 Mozart — Trio No. 7 (in Eh Major) 
Both together 4.50 Clarinet, viola & pa; violin, clar. & Pa; 2 clarinets & 
“TRIOS pa.) — Each arr. ....... Complete $1.50 
Hay an — Trio No. 29 (in F Major) 
*Momento Giojoso (3 clarinets & quand acitaiaioadal H. S. Savage $ .75 ,~ee cello & pa. clarinet, snemnees . ham © 





.G. Kummer 2.00  Gommthote $ .75 


Trio, Op. 24 (3 clarinets & score) : 
~¢ Kummer 2.25 


Trio, Op. 53 (3 clarinets & score) . Bestheven: — Sie Op. Spee 























Trio, Op. 59 (3 clarinets & score) ......... . Kummer 1.75 {clarinet —_ pt & pa.; clarinet, viola & pa.; clarinet, 
SS Clarinet & Pa.) nn. .ccesccceseees 

SOLO COLLECTIONS. oda tir te 
CLARINET oe vanene 2 (clarinet, vole & ms “etn, clarinet & pa.; 2 clars. 
Concerto I, Op. sectasiibeninentieddddsesiiaaamaeias L. Spohr & pa.) ms $2.00 
Concerto, Op. 107° siachcheiedgliaaltneieasenctnasaickaneeaddaumeisbidabiane .W. A. Mozart Brahms — Quintette 
First Concerto for Clarinet we 73 - ..C. M. Von Weber (clarinet, 2 a viola & cello) $3.00 
Grand Duo Concertante, Op. siesvinisilemmompaadionieal C. M. Von Weber Weber — Quintette 
Concertino, 26 ve ss + M. Von Weber (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & cello) $3.00 
Second Concerto for Clarinet, Op. 74 vnncsssssssssssseneee.. M. Von Weber Mozart — Quintette No. 
Concerto II, oe $7 ‘ L. Spohr (clarinet, 2 violins, viola & golia) ‘a $2.00 

ting ntientnaletatcoenieainae $2.00 Bach, J. C. — Three Quartettes, Op. 8 

CLARINET cLAssiés — -- Yok ume al (clarinet, violin, viola EE SE ERLE CERES eS $3.00 
Quintette No. 3 . ‘ ceiateiiaeamisieanaes .W. A. Mozart Stamitz — Quartette in Eb 
Quintette, Op. 6 ... ~ Johannes Brahms (clarinet, 2 viatina. SO 





We will send direct on approval to teachers and supervisors. 
Ask also for complete catalog of clarinet music. 
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of his material and knows his instrument — the human 
voice. —Marion Flagg 

Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago: 

Mary’s Lullaby, by Harry Seitz. SATB, a cappella. 15c. 
A very lovely “lullaby” song. Easy for all parts. 

—George F. Strickling 

(1) Shepherds, Awake, Christmas Song, by K. K. Davis. 
SATB, a cappella. 12c. Very easy. Uses limited range in 
all vocal parts. Perhaps three stanzas are too many, but 
the song ends with a fine, showy “Alleluhia” which will 
please both audience and singers. 

(2) Sing, O Heavens, Christmas Anthem, by Berthold 
Tours. SATB, organ accomp’t. I5c. Medium difficulty. 
A beautiful, thrilling anthem for large choruses with com- 
petent singers in all vocal parts. It combines an interesting 
text, well set to music, which makes the movement from one 
rhythmic and melodic pattern to the other seem logical to the 
listener as well as being singable. —Ruth Jenkin Thompson 

Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago: 

(1) O Come, All Ye Faithful, a Christmas chorus, arr. by 
Ruth Heller. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 18c. For 
junior and senior choir, or solo voice. Chimes can be used 
effectively in places. Congregation could be used on the 
final stanza. Well arranged. 

(2) Goodwill Unto Man, Christmas anthem, by Ada Bill- 
son. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 18c. A jubilant 
setting of the “good will” text. In 3/4 joyful rhythm. Will 
liven up your Christmas program. —George F. Strickling 

Nowell, Christmas Carol, by Nelson Brett. SSA, a 
cappella. 1l6c. Medium difficult. The arrangement of 
voices will cause no trouble but demands facility in rhythm 
patterns in all three voices. A beautiful arrangement of a 
fine carol for girls. A real treat to the glee club. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 

O Sons and Daughters, traditional French, arr. by G. 
William Henninger. Easter chorus for SATB, accomp’d. 
20c. A skillful, yet simple contrapuntal setting of an old, 
traditional French Easter carol. Opens with an unaccom- 
panied chorus which is followed by a four-part treb!: chorus. 
Strong ending and effective climax. Voice ranges are easy 
in all parts. An excellent number. —Francis H. Diers 


Neil A. Kjos Music Company, Chicago: 

The First Noel, a Christmas carol, arr. by Robert Childe. 
SATB, a cappella. 15c. Bell-like effects in introduction 
through use of word “Noel,” then the familiar carol starts. 
Not lengthy, but should click with singer and listener. 

—George F. Strickling 


Leeds Music Corporation, New York: 

Winter Passes Over, carol for Christmas or Lent, by 
Richard Purvis. SATB, a cappella. 1l6c. Tuneful and 
sweet, this should be a pleasure to work out. Short solos, 
the longest one in the tenor, give each voice a special interest. 
An SSA “Ah” over the tenor solo intensifies its beauty. 
Beautiful for Christmas. —Bess L. Hyde 


Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton: 

(1) Bells of Christmas, by Noel Benson. SATB, accomp’d. 
10c. In second part altos and basses, unison, sing melody 

f “Just a song at twilight” against soprano-tenor familiar 
obbligato part. Christmas words are used. 

(2) The Song of Ages, a Christmas anthem, by I. H. 
Meredith. SATB, solos for soprano and alto, and a soprano 
and alto duet, accomp’d. 12c. An easy number for even the 
smallest of choirs. 

(3) Blessed, Holy Night, a Christmas anthem, by Jacques 
Offenbach. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. Sacred text set to the 
familiar “Barcarolle” music. 

(4) There’s a Song in the Air, a Christmas anthem, by Lee 
a. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. New music to the old 
wor 

(5) The Herald Angels Sing, a Christmas hymn, by R. E. 
Bishop. SATB, with soprano solo, accomp’d. 12c. A new 
setting for the old words. Easy. 

(6) The Lord Is Come, a Christmas anthem, by Ira B. 
Wilson. SATB, with mezzo-soprano solo, accomp’d. 12c. 
The familiar “Joy to the world” phrase pops up occasionally 
and quite effectively. 

(7) Glory Be to God Most High, from “Elijah,” by F. 
Mendelssohn. SATB, with women’s echo trio, accomp’d. 
l6c. The use of the women’s echo trio ought to give this 
old number new life. 

(8) The Vision, a Christmas anthem, by J. Hayden Morris. 
SATB, with mezzo-soprano solo and men’s unison chorus, 
accomp’d. 12c. Quite easy. —George F. Strickling 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 
(1) Christmas Is Coming, by Edward T. Milkey. SATB, 
a cappella. 18c. A _ selection both singers and audience 
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will thoroughly enjoy. Not difficult. Suitable for use with 
high school, college or church choir. 

(2) Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head, an Appalachian carol, 
arr. by Gwynn S. Bement and John Jacob Niles. SSA, 
with soprano solo, a cappella. 15c. Provides a real contrast 
to traditional material on the Christmas program. Not 
difficult. Range satisfactory. 

(3) I wonder as I Wander, an Appalachian carol, arr. by 
John Jacob Niles and Lewis Henry Horton. SAB, with 
medium voice solo, accomp’d. l6c. This setting for solo 
voice and SAB should be welcomed by choral directors. 
Recommended for use in high schools and colleges. Not 
difficult. 

(4) Never Was a Child so Lovely, folk carol, arr. by 
Arrand Parsons and John Jacob Niles. SATB, a cappella. 
l5c. A simple theme handled with musicianship and fine 
taste. This carol should become a favorite with the church 
choir director as well as high school and college conductors. 
Not difficult. 

(5) What You Gonna Call yo’ Pretty Little Baby? tradi- 
tional Christmas spiritual, arr. by Noah F. Ryder. TTBB, a 
cappella. 1l6c. An interesting arrangement that provides 
something different for the male chorus program. 

(6) There’s a Song in the Air! by F. Flaxington Harker, 
arr. by Kenneth Downing. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. This may 
be sung by high school or adult singers. Very desirable for 
use in the Christmas school assembly or concert. Not 
difficult. —William R. Sur 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) A Carol for Everyman, by Carl Parrish. SATB, 
SSA, a cappella. 1l6c. A very gay little Christmas song in 
a lively 2/4 tempo. Parts are quite easy. 

(2) Born is Jesus in Bethlehem, a Christmas pastorale, by 
C. Adolfo Bossi, trans. by F. Campbell-Watson. SA or TB, 
SSA, TBB, SATB, accomp’d. SA, 15c; others, l6c. A 
gentle, almost “lullaby” type of song in 6/8. Highest note 
for tenor is Eb. 

Glory to God in the Highest, Christmas anthem, by J. 
Lawrence Erb. SATB, accomp’d. l6c. An easy setting of 
the famous text. Contains a short soprano solo of moderate 
range. —George F. Strickling 


PAGEANT AND CANTATAS 


A Christmas Program for the Elementary School, by 
ome E. Pierce. [Iowa City: State University of lowa. 

c 
This pageant is based on old and familiar Christmas music 
and Bible verses telling of the birth of Christ. It is elastic, 
lending itself well to presentation either by elementary or 
high school students or by church or community groups. 
Miss Pierce has made a fine choice of materials. She has 
included a short history of all hymns and carols used and 
has listed an adequate bibliography. —Clara E. Starr 


Thy Kingdom Come, by W. Lawrence Curry. Cantata for 
mixed voices, baritone solo, organ or piano accomp’t. [Phil- 
adelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. $1.25. Orchestration avail- 
able.} 

A modern cantata of decided value with excellent contra- 
puntal writing and fine modern harmonic treatment. The 
work maintains a high degree of interest through the use of 
a few short, male chorus passages, unison passages, some 
chanting, thrilling climaxes, a fine accompaniment and clos- 
ing with an unaccompanied Amen chorus of unusual interest 
and effectiveness. The work requires a full, well-balanced 
and well-trained chorus with an excellent baritone soloist. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago: 

The Holy Birth, A Christmas Cantata, by Haydn Morgan, 
arr, by Gerald Johnson. For solo quartet and SATB, a 
cappella. 75c. This work follows the form of the con- 
ventional cantata except that it is short, perhaps thirty 
minutes. The choruses are short and not involved and the 
solos are easy but interesting. It is dynamic and effective 
with interest for the singers and decided audience appeal. 
Especially good for high school choirs and small church 
choirs with amateur soloists. 


The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York: 

The Christmas Story, Cantata, by Harry Banks. SATB 
with baritone solo, organ accomp’t. 75c. An excellent new 
easy cantata. The melodic, harmonic and rhythmic content 
is varied and interesting. The voice ranges are ideal for high 
school or church choirs. The work is beautifully written 
and of high quality. It should hold the interest of any good 
choir but it is also easy enough to be done by the small or 
inexperienced choir. If you are looking for a new, short 
cantata of high quality this work is worth your attention. It 
is probably about twenty-five minutes in length. 

—J. Russell Paxton 
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TWO NEW TEACHING FILMS! 





“An outstanding contribution to the field of music 
education”, say leading educators who have viewed 
this film. Original in its content, significant as an effec- 
tive teaching tool, this film is the finest picture ever 
produced to give the child an understanding of rhyth- 
mic patterns. 

Time: 10 minutes $50.00 Black and white 
Grades: 1-3 16 mm sound 


A catalog of all films and filmstrips of TEACH- 
ING FILMS INC., as well as preview prints, may 
be obtained by writing to either your local 
distributor or directly to us. 





a —— > a 
CHIE STRINGS" 
t nm _ 








A new approach to the study of stringed instruments 
of the orchestra. Not only is performance given by 
skilled musicians to show tonal effects, but a visit to a 
musical repair shop also enables a study and analysis 
of the physical make up of each instrument. 


Time: 10 minutes $50.00 Black and white 
Grades: 4-6 16 mm sound 


TEACHING FILMS INC. 


2 WEST 20TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Selection of Derome Korn Songe— 


SYMPHONIC ARRANGEMENT BY ERIK LEIDZEN 


A perfect sampling of famous Kern melodies, superbly arranged by Erik Leidzen. It includes such time-tested favorites 
as “I've Told Every Little Star”, “They Didn't Believe Me”, “Who”, “Look For The Silver Lining”, etc. In spite of the 
wealth of material, the selection is timed at 74 minutes, a factor which will assure sustained audience interest. The 
instrumental ranges are restricted and there are no rhythmic difficulties. This is perfect for bands in the C class. 





STANDARD BAND..... $3.50 SYMPHONIC BAND... .$5.00 
CONDUCTOR ........ .50 EXTRA PARTS ........ 25 
PUBLISHED BY 1.8. HARMS INC. 


Symphonie paraphrase « Richard Rodgers’ WHERE OR WHEN” 


This melody is conceded to be one of the finest fruits of the collaboration of Rodgers and Hart. Erik Leidzen has fashioned 
from it a concert paraphrase which will have immediate listener appeal. Perfect for bands in the C and B classes. 
STANDARD BAND..... $2.50 SYMPHONIC BAND... . $4.00 
CONDUCTOR ........ .50 EXTRA PARTS ........ 25 
PUBLISHED BY CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
WE WOULD ALSO SUGGEST MORTON GOULD'S LATEST WORK FOR BAND ¢« “BALLAD FOR BAND". 


For valuable ideas on program building for this Fall, write for our complete band catalogue. 


RKO BUILDING * ROCKEFELLER CENTER * N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. ¢ 
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DELIGHTFUL NEW 


OPERETTAS 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. An operetta in 
two acts. Abridged version for schools 
“y ted by Thomas Hayes, arranged 
ryceson Treharne. 75 cents 
> FAMILY DOCTOR. A comic op- 
eretta in one act for four solo voices 
(SATB) and chorus. Book. Lyrics and 
music by J. S. Fearis. 60 cents 
THE OBLIGING CLOCK. An operetta 
for children’s voices. By Eleanor Ham- 
mond and Faith Wilson. 60 cents 
LAUGHING STAR OF ZUNI. An op- 
eretta in two acts for junior grades for 
unison or two part treble. By Theodo- 
sia Paynter and Lily trickland. 
cents 


NEW CANTATA 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. For 
SAB voices. Words from the poem by 
Henry Longfellow. Music by Ira 

Wilson. 60 cents 


NEW 
OCTAVO MUSIC 


For School Use 


2050 GYPSY FIRES — Margaret 
ee three part womens 


6032 NIGHT ‘ON THE WATER — 


part ( 
6191 H wink GIVE MY LOVE AN 
APP (T.B.B.) (A cappella) 
°  M Tatton 12 
6190 AT THE MID HOUR OF 
a oon (A cappella) J. M. 


Tat 
6171 WEN DE GREAT DAY 
COMES — Ruth E. Day. Three 
art womens voices 12 
1010 RISE. HOPE OF THE AGES 
Bryceson Treharne. Mixed 


voices ‘ a 
6294 THEN SING (A cappella) — 
C. Thomas , os esas 
6125 A SONG ty DUTY — E. S. 
Barnes. S. , 12 


6238 THE GIveR’ "(Sop. Solo) — 


Flora Todd 12 
6262 GLORIOUS THINGS OF THEE 
ARE SPOKEN Cc. Durant. 

Mixed voices “ . 16 


THE IDEAL COLLECTION OF 
THREE PART SONGS for sand 
voices by J. S. Fearis ..... .60 


PRACTICAL TWO-PART SONGS 

for changed male voices with 
iano Snengeeaa by John 

g Fearis . : -60 


Write For Complete Catalog 


The WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Piano Study — a Fundamental 


RAYMOND BURROWS 





N discussing the fundamental rela- 

tionship of piano study to all music 

education, let me begin by saying 
that I am referring to no frail stepchild 
knocking on the portals of the school 
with a feeble plea to “Open the door, 
Richard.” When properly nourished, 
piano study is a healthy infant that will 
grow up to do the chores, help take care 
of his brothers and sisters, and provide 
entertainment for all the family. Among 
the chores to be done are the develop- 
ment of reading skill, and a knowledge 
of harmony and musical structure. The 
brothers and sisters are the school vocal 
program, and the playing on band and 
orchestral instruments. Entertainment 
for all will come through listening, 
participation, and creative composition. 

In the brief thirty years of its history 
in this country, the school piano class 
has survived an early period of in- 
difference on the part of those who knew 
nothing “and cared less” of its existence. 
Still more significant, the movement has 
survived a second stage of sudden arti- 
ficial prosperity caused by a rush to get 
on the piano-wagon with the attendant 
evils of improperly prepared teachers 
and get-rich-quick methods and devices. 
Having shown its strength through these 
two difficult stages, the piano class is 
now in a third and very healthy period 
of experiment and development. There 
are still areas of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence; there are still some examples of 
poor teaching, and false promotion, but 
there are enough good examples of tested 
and demonstrated procedure to show 
the alert music educator and administra- 
tor what a powerful force the right kind 
of piano class can be in reaching the 
aims of all music education. 


First, the good piano class encourages 
an enriched activity program. It in- 
cludes song singing, and extends the song 
approach through an application to the 
visual and tactile sense of the keyboard. 
The piano lesson increases rhythmic, 
dynamic, and musical mood perception 
through the use of physical response to 
music. The creative sense—not only in 
creating new musical compositions, but 
also in the development of creative per- 
formance, and creative listening—is an 
important part of the piano lesson. 
Through this broad activity program, the 
piano lesson teaches the fundamental 
skills of reading and harmonic back- 
ground which makes participation so 
much richer. 


Secondly, the interrelationship of vari- 
ous parts of the music program and of 
other school experiences is encouraged 
in the piano lesson. Songs sung in the 
singing period are also used in the piano 
class, with children providing piano ac- 
companiment. Folk dances used in physi- 
cal education are learned in the piano 
lesson. Violin and clarinet pupils find 
they have classmates who can play the 
same pieces at the piano. The social 
science teacher, the English teacher, the 
French teacher, and the Spanish teacher, 
all find that the piano lesson makes a 
direct contribution to their work. 


Finally, the piano is fundamental to all 
music education because it brings music 
into the home. Just as important as the 
great movement for large choruses and 


massed bands and orchestras is the need 
for music making m the individual homes 
of our land. The total picture of a truly 
musical America includes the picture of 
a family group gathered around the 
piano for home singing and the picture 
of friends and neighbors playing for 
each other. When there is a piano at 
home, and someone who can play it, then 
the clarinet, the violin, and the cello 
can be brought into frequent home music 
making. Music in American schools is 
truly functioning when it results in music 
in American homes. 

If the right kind of piano teaching can 
be so far reaching, let us here and now 
resolve to do something about it. I close 
with three propositions for all music 
educators. Every man and woman in 
this Conference can fulfill at least one 
of them. Many are in positions of leader- 
ship and authority to accomplish all 
three. (1) Cooperate with the studio 
teacher to encourage that kind of piano 
teaching which will have a fundamental 
relationship with all music education. 
(2) Provide in the schools an opportu- 
nity for piano instruction to all who 
show an interest. (3) Incorporate into 
the schoo! sic a as a normal mini- 
mum essential for every boy and girl that 
basic instruction which has something to 
offer at every level of talent, and which 
is the birthright of every American. 


lal-telelel i-lai-te Mielg 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
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When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music Educators Journal. 


Tun ye UP’ 


TO 3 MEANINGS 
oF NOTES IN A STUDY OF 
TONES AND STEPS IN MELODY 
AND CHORDS FROM FOLK TUNES 
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E UNIVERSITY STA. 
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Enchanted Glass 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO 





Another glimpse in the enchanted 
glass for what will happen in music 
education. We can easily forecast 
these changes: 

More and better training in music 
for prospective grade teachers. Mu- 
sic in elementary schools is taught 
by the room teachers, not specialists. 
With the great increase in the cost of 
education due to the salary raises that 
all good teachers must have, there will 
be little chance for music specialists 
on the lower grade levels. That means 
that the grade teacher must know 
something about music. 

Music teaching on all levels will be 
conducted in such a way as to give 
greater enjoyment to the students. In 
schools where the music does not make 
a wide appeal, where it is not fun, 
music teachers will be out of jobs. 
With added costs of education the 
taxpayer will not put up with any 
kind of school work that shows nmieager 
results. 

Instrumental and vocal departments 
will find ways of coordinating ac- 
tivities and supporting each other. We 
are teaching music, and clarinet, cello 
or voice are only incidental to the 
whole process. Rival music depart- 
ments within a school or system will 
not be tolerated. 

The quality of music performance 
has reached such a high level that 
none but well-trained, properly quali- 
fied musicians will be encouraged to 
follow music teaching as a vocation. 
This day we have a shortage of teach- 
ers; tomorrow there may be a sur- 
plus. When that time comes let’s be 
sure that the musicians employed by 
schools are those who can lead and 
inspire boys and girls. The music 
teacher is able to reach and influence 
more children than any other person 
in a school system. 

* 

Finally, we shall have to guard care- 
fully the position that our country oc- 
cupies as an educational and musical 
center. Before World War I, we 
sent most of our best young musicians 
to Europe for study. In the past two 
decades our own people have found 
excellent training at home while South 
Americans continued to go to Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Madrid, and Rome for 
study. Now music students from the 
other Americas as well as from Asia, 
Africa, and even Europe are coming 
to us. For many years, the Danes, 
Norwegians and Swedes followed the 
Germanic pattern of music study. Ar- 
tistic Germany lies in ruins; her great 
performers, conductors, composers and 
teachers are no longer in the old coun- 
try, many of them having sought haven 
in the western world. The musical 
life of Paris suffers from the contro- 
versies created among musicians fol- 
lowing four years of occupation by an 
enemy army. Belgium, Holland, Italy 
and Spain face the terrible necessity 
of completely rebuilding their econ- 
omies before any great musical life 
can flourish. Russia is too far away, 
her language difficult, her culture little 
known. The United States is on the 
way to becoming the world center of 
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Start the Season with— 
NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


O’er Bethlehem’s Plains—Danish Carol (S.A.T.B.) ........ 
Come hehe eewed a eee Cees ane oie H. Alex. Matthews 


Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord (Psalm 86) (S.A.T.B.) .... 
EE ry rae Satta aes Rien ay. PM ont Wm. Presser 


A Nation’s Prayer (S.S.A.) ................ Solon Alberti 
Hear My Prayer, O Lord (S.A.) ............ Dvorak-Baird 
By the Waters of Babylon (S.A.) .......... Dvorak-Baird 
I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness (S.A.) .. Dvorak-Baird 
How Sweet I Roam’d (S.S.A.) ........ Mendelssohn-Drum 
Tears, Idle Tears (S.S.A.) ............ Mendelssohn-Drum 
The Read’s Bad (S.S.A.) ...........2000.. Richard Purvis 


Sample copies sent upon request 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Basic Technical Studies for the French Horn—Harold Meek 1.50 


Quintet in F for flute, oboe, Bb clar., F horn, & bassoon— 


Three Part fugue in C minor for flute, B> clar., & bassoon— 


PRE n> a eRe NE 4: Bee NN Bach-Tarlow 1.00 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO.., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Mozart-Cailliet 2.00 


Philadelphia 3, Pa.. 


16 
15 
15 
16 
lS 
16 
16 
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BY DEMAND 
BY PERFORMANCE 


THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH IN- 
STRUMENT is in the spot- 
light as an indispensable 
accessory in musical edu- 
cation. 

It is outstanding for 
QUALITY, TONE, and 
FACILE ACTION. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


FOR THE 
MK-1, MASTER KEY CHROMATIC 
13 Keys — A-440 


UNION, NEW JERSEY 



















CHROM, AT IC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


A-440 3 z , 
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Piano Excellence-Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers). 

1. ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, 
(a) A $250.00 Cash Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition 
Before an Artist-Judge of international repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUT- 
STANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. 

2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING From Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 

3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING 
from Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 

FIRST RULE GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 


A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Di- 
~—. Winner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


For detailed information, write: 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Box 113 Austin, Texas 





musical life. We are already setting 
a pattern for our hemispheric neigh- 
bors in the realm of school music. 
We are slowly convincing them that 
we can provide sound education in 
musical performance and composition. 
We have gained supremacy as an 
economic, industrial and financial force 
through the wealth and variety of our 
natural resources plus the geographical 
fortune of lying directly across the 
natural trade routes of the modern 
world. 


Our position as educational and cul- 
tural leader is one of the results of 
two world cataclysms. Will we retain 
leadership or shall we one day sur- 
render it to a revitalized Europe? In 
the other Americas we still suffer 
from the fear of Yanqui Imperialism, 
the Europeans regard us as cultural 
upstarts. In music we have one of 
the most effective long- range means 
of disarming criticism, of quieting sus- 
picion, of bringing about that one world 
to which all peoples belong. There 
is no universal language by which we 
may approach the minds of men. There 
is a language through which we may 
achieve some common understanding, 
for music speaks to the heart. Music 
shared by friendly people will help 
point the way,to a world at peace. 





Activities 











AT LAST! Copies Now Available 


The ‘‘Sine Qua Non" for All Trombonists 


DAILY DRILLS AND TECHNICAL STUDIES 
for TROMBONE by 


MAX SCHLOSSBERG 


Author of Daily Drills and Technical Studies for 
Trumpet, which is already in its eighth printing. 











PRICE: $3.00 


Order from your local dealer or 


M. BARON COMPANY 
Largest and finest selection of Imported Music 


for all instruments 
8 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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California Music Educators Associa- 
tion, Southern District, announces the 
University of California campus (Los 
Angeles) as the site of its December 
13 meeting (see Preview Issue for 
more details). + Newly elected officers 
for the coming season: President— 
Mary Shouse, 715 Locust Ave., Long 
Beach; vice-president—Berenice Bar- 
nard, Ventura; secretary—John W. 
Farrar, 4021 Degnan Blvd., Los An- 
geles 43; treasurer—Myron B. Green, 
San Diego; director—Mrs. Dorothy 
Hawkins, Los Angeles. 

California Northern District com- 
pletes its slate of officers to serve dur- 
ing the 1947-48 season with the an- 
nouncement of the following additions: 
Sec.-treas—Jane Allgire, 2618 J St., 
Sacramento. Board of Directors— 
Frank Freeman, Marysville; A. 
Hauschildt, Chico; Elva Triplett, ao: 
ramento. 


Connecticut Music Educators As- 
sociation is planning a string clinic 
October 31 to be held in conjunction 
with the State Teachers Convention 
and following the all-state band, or- 
chestra and choral clinic slated for 
Hartford October 29-30. Guest con- 
ductors: Band—Carleton L. Stewart, 
Mason City, Iowa; orchestra—Moshe 
Paranov, Hartford, Conn.; chorus— 
Leonard Stine, Kingston, N. Y. Com- 
mittee chairmen: Alton Fraleigh, Nor- 
walk (band); Willfred Fidlar, Hart- 
ford (orchestra); Antonio Parisi, Mer- 
iden (chorus). CMEA President 
Elizabeth Sonier is general chairman 
of the festival, and Elmer Hintz, di- 
rector of music in the Hartford 
Schools, will assist. + Dates for the 
Connecticut All-State Audition Fes- 
tivals: March 31—Chorus, New Lon- 
don; April 15—Orchestra, place unde- 
cided; May 15—Band, place undecided. 
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+ Gertrude Miller of New London 
is public relations director of the 
CMEA 


Iowa MEA program for the Jan- 
uary 2-3 meeting in Des Moines will 
include discussion sessions conducted 
by two nationally known music edu- 
cators—Mabelle Glenn of Kansas City 
and Lilla Belle Pitts, New York City. 
Also featured will be an all-state band, 
orchestra and chorus under the co- 
sponsorship of the IMEA, Iowa High 
School Music Association, and the 
Iowa Music Conference. Chairmen 
and directors, respectively, of the all- 
state groups: Band—Ray Jones (Mis- 
souri Valley), Carleton Stewart (Ma- 
son City); orchestra—Dorothy Baumle 
(Burlington), Leo Kucinski (Sioux 
City); chorus—Clayton Hathaway 
(Fort Dodge), Stanford Hulshizer 
(Des Moines). Paul Nissen (Mason 
City) and Forrest Mortiboy (Daven- 
port) are co-chairmen of the event 
with Lorrain FE. Watters (Des 
Moines) local co-ordinating chairman. 
Pre-conference rehearsals and audi- 
tions will be held at Storm Lake, 
Washington, Creston, Boone and 
_— (West High) on October 


Louisiana Music Educators Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Ark-La- 
Tex Music Directors Association, is 
sponsoring a community music festival 
at the time of the Louisiana State Fair 
in Shreveport October 18-27. All types 
of vocal and instrumental groups, both 
amateur and semi-professional, will 
participate in the event—the first of 
its kind held in Louisiana. The an- 
nual band festival, sponsored by the 
Ark-La-Tex Association will also be 
held as in former years. 

Events to be held at the time of the 
annual LMEA meeting, scheduled for 
November 24-25 in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association, include a piano clinic, 
under the supervision of the piano di- 
vision of the LMEA, and a band and 
chorus clinic, sponsored by the State 
Department of Education under the 
direction of the State Supervisor of 
Music, Lloyd V. Funchess. Director 
of the all-state band for the on 
which will be held November 22- 
is L. Bruce Jones; the all-state B iene 
will be under the direction of Noble 
Cain. 


Maine music educators will hold 
their annual business meeting in Lewis- 
ton October 30 immediately preced- 
ing the State Teachers Convention 
October 31, at which time the MMEA 
has also planned a section meeting. 


Montana Music Educators Associa- 
tion has changed the location of the 
annual business meeting and clinic- 
workshop (December 5-6) from Great 
Falls, as previously announced, to Bill- 
ings. In addition to the activities listed 
in the Preview Issue of the Journal, 
fifteen music institutes covering the 
entire state are also planned with 
visits by MMEA President Ronald 
Cook to all high schools and elemen- 
tary schools in the state. Mr. Cook is 
the new State Supervisor of Music for 
Montana. 


New Hampshire Music Educators 
Association has inaugurated a new 
plan for state meetings. Two will be 
held annually—the first in conjunction 
with the State Teachers Convention, 
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Hastewtthout Waste— 


T cdey even old friends are pleasantly surprised at the ‘'speed-up” in 
E. M. B. mail order service. Experienced staff members still make 

approval selections to meet individual requirements. Orders are ac- 

curately filled, carefully packed. 


ut the music arrives sooner than expected! New operating methods 
B and procedures save time in handling every order—eliminate every 
avoidable delay. Even in the busiest season, most E. M. B. shipments 
are made by return mail. 





One Source for 
Gvorything 
in School Music 


Instrumental Music 


Band Music 

Orchestra Music 
Instrumental Methods, Solos, 
Studies and Collections 
Instrumental Ensemble Music 


. 
Supplies 
Equipment, Supplies and teaching helps 
for every phase of Music Education. 


Vocal Music 


Sacred and Secular Choruses 
Choral Collections 
Operettas and Cantatas 
Text Books and Literature 











Onder by Maul from 
EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 











ANNOUNCING TWO IMPORTANT RELEASES 
Q handbook of materials and methods 
for the director aie instrumental music 


Kjos Select Choral Catalog 


(Ready August 15) 
Copies free to music directors and supervisors 
Request yours today! 
Write for special choral folders listing compositions of Malin, 
Krone, Tkach, Luvaas, Christiansen, and other leading choral 


writers. 
NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. Publisher 
223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, i. 
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THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 
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In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and High 


Register. 
NEW CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


























heHANS Lip TRADE MARKS Er, 
S Haynes Co USED ON 
BOSTON. MASS HAYNES FLUTES 
sctveninbiais FOR YOUR PROTECTION ma Cauet 
WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 
108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4, New York 19, New York 
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scheduled this year at Manchester Oc- 
tober 17, and the second the annual 
business meeting, slated for Concord 
in June. Monthly gatherings will 
also be held in four sections of the 
state. Chairmen for these events: 
Northern—Gardner Wentworth, Lan- 
caster; Central—Blanche C. Bailey, 
Sunapee; Western—Geneva Howe, 
Keene; Eastern—David Kushious, 
Portsmouth. + Newly elected of- 
ficers: Pres—Charles A. Woodbury, 
High School, Keene; exec. vice-pres. 
—Mrs. Esther Coombs, Hampton; 
vice-pres. (band)—D. Cecil Carter, 
Dover; vice-pres. (orchestra)—Gard- 
ner Wentworth, Lancaster; vice-pres. 
(chorus)—Elizabeth Hagar,  Ports- 
mouth; sec.—Blanche C. Bailey, Suna- 
pee; treas—Frances Abbott, Man- 
chester; directors—Geneva Howe, 
Keene, and David Kushious, Ports- 
mouth; publicity director—Hans Jorg- 
ensen, Plymouth. 





New York State School Music Asso- 
ciation announces the locations and 
dates for its sectional all-state pro- 
grams: November 7-8—Amsterdam, 
East Greenbush, Ticonderoga; Novem- 
ber 14-15—Lowville, Newark; Novem- 
ber 21-22—Huntington, Nyack, Wells- 
ville; December 5-6—Port Chester. 
The tenth program is slated for Me- 
dina, the date to be announced. The 
annual State Directors Conference, fea- 
turing an all-state collegiate band and 
a high school choir selected from the 
state at large, will be held in Syracuse 
December 11-13. Howard Marsh has 
replaced Lloyd Sunderman, who moved 
out of the state, as choir vice-president. 


North Carolina Music Educators As- 
sociation announces October 20 as the 
date of its first business meeting as 
a state affiliate. Outstanding leaders 
have been invited to participate in the 
band, orchestra, choral and piano clinic 
planned in connection with the October 
meeting. + New officers of the Band 
Masters of North Carolina elected Sep- 
tember 13: Pres.—Herbert Hazelman, 
Greensboro; vice-pres.—Arthur Rohr, 
Kannapolis; sec.-treas—Milton Burt, 
Raleigh. 


North Dakota music educators will 
hold a state vocal clinic at the time 
of their music session held in conjunc- 
tion with the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Bismarck 
October 23-24. Plans are also being 
formulated for the holding of sectional 
festivals in connection with the State 
High School League. 


Ohio Music Education Association 
releases the following tentative dates 
for the final state competition-festivals 
to be held on the Ohio State Univer- 
sity campus, Columbus: April 9-10— 
band, orchestra and chorus, May 7-8 
—solo and small ensembles. William 
B. McBride will act as general chair- 
man of the events. The State Scholar- 
ship Contests are slated for April 30- 
May 1. 


Oregon MEC President Andrew 
Loney, Jr. informs us that the annual 
meeting of the OMEC is scheduled 
for October 24-25 instead of November 
2-3, as announced in the June Jour- 
nal (Preview Issue). Vernon Wiscar- 
son will be in charge of local arrange- 
ments for the meeting, which is being 
held on the Willamette University 
campus, Salem. Special emphasis will 
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be given to the elementary school 
music teacher sessions, and a high- 
light of the program will be an ad- 
dress by the state superintendent of 
public instruction, Rex Putnam, re- 
garding the appointment of a state 
supervisor of music for Oregon. 

South Dakota music educators will 
hold section meetings in conjunction 
with the South Dakota Education As- 
sociation District Conventions Novem- 
ber 24-26, according to MENC State 
Representative Gertrude Bachmann. 
Chairmen of the various district ses- 
sions: Central—Pierre—M. L. Rey- 
nolds (Pierre); Western—Deadwood 
—Gertrude Bachmann (Rapid City); 
Northeast—Watertown—Elmer Carey 
(Watertown); Southeast—Yankton— 
Fred Johnson (Yankton). The West 
River Music Festival is set for May 1 
in Rapid City. 

Tennessee MEA division meetings, 
held in conjunction with the Tennessee 
Education Association meetings, are 
scheduled as follows: October 17— 
Nashville (Middle); October 30— 
Knoxville (East); November 20— 
Memphis (West). The band and 
chorus festival concert for the TEA 
is slated for March 18 at Chattanooga 
(tentative). Also tentative are the 
dates and locations of the spring com- 
petition-festivals: . Chorus—Knoxville 
(April); band—Oak Ridge (April 30). 
+ Edward H. Hamilton (631 Orlando, 
Knoxville) has been appointed TMEA 
president to fill the unexpired term of 
Wilson Mount, who recently resigned. 


+> 


California-Western Division chair- 
men listing included in the roster of 
MENC Special Projects National and 
Division Chairmen, which appeared in 
the June Journal (Preview Issue), 
should be corrected as follows: Piano 
Instruction—Leslie P. Clausen, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Films in Music Education— 
Josephine Murray, 1235 Chapala St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Records in Mu- 
sic Education—D. Sterling Wheel- 
wright, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Radio in Music 
Education—Dell Shelley, 331 N. First 
St., Phoenix, Ariz.; Folk Music— 
Irwin Jensen, Pleasant Grove, Utah; 
Creative Music—Beatrice Perham 
Krone, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif.; Opera in 
Music Education—Christine Riswold, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
String Instruction—John Hilgendorff, 
256 E. Third St., Provo, Utah; School- 
Community Music Relations and Ac- 
tivities—Hartley D. Snyder, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz.; State-wide 
Music Education Program—Bessie 
Stanchfield, 808 N. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Student Membership 
and Student Activities—Lyllis Lund- 
kvist, 730 Weldon Ave., Fresno, Calif. 


+ 


Sanders-Wallander. Word has 
reached the Journal office of the re- 
cent marriage of Vonnie Sanders of 
Rock Island to Eric Wallander of 
Chicago. Mrs. Wallander was former- 
ly supervisor of vocal music in the 
Rock Island (Illinois) Public Schools. 

Forster-Nutt. Notice has been 
received of the recent marriage of Mrs. 
Thelma Allen Forster of Helena, Mon- 
tana, to Hubert E. Nutt of Chicago. 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-seven 





MEMO TO MYSELF; GET THE BOOK 
"CHORAL TEACHING AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL" 


During the summer I became ac- 
quainted with this book in my Teacher 
Training class. 


I heard experienced educators 
make such remarks as: "An excellent 
piece of work" . .. "The most 
practical book on the subject I have 
ever found!" . .. “An inspiration!" 
- « « "It serves a purpose never 
filled by any other text" .. . Its 
philosophy and practical procedures 
will help me be a better teacher 
of music”. 





I know I want this book because: 
The plans and procedures are workable. 


The author, Genevieve A, Rorke, has proved her 
methods with thousands of boys and girls. 


Her statements are clear and concise. 


She tells you what to do, why to do it, and 
how to do it. 


This comment by Dr. Louis Woodson Curtis is on the 
book jacket: "I know no one in the entire music field who 
is better qualified to speak concerning vocal activities 
at the Junior High School Level than Miss Rorke. . .. her 
extended successful experience as a training teacher has 
brought to ‘Choral Teaching’ a practical value that few 


books on music pedagogy possess." 


The book worked out perfectly in my teacher-training 
classes. In spite of my experience as a teacher, I know 
that this book will serve me as a-refresher and an 
inspiration. 


The price is $2.00, postpaid. 
It's published by Hall & McCreary Company, 434 South 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 














IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 
WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 











Mrs. Nutt was formerly Montana Sam Kurtz, assistant conductor of the 
State Supervisor of Music and has U. S. Army Air Forces Band, at Bol- 
been active in Conference affairs, hav- ling Field (Washington, D. C.) Chapel 
ing served as recording secretary of on July 13. Mrs. Kurtz, who has been 
the Northwest Division 1944-46. Mr. associated for a number of years with 
Nutt is associated with the Vander- the educational department of Mills 
Cook School of Music in Chicago. Music, Inc., and at the time of her 


Apgood-Kurtz. An announcement marriage was Southern District mana- 
has been received of the marriage of ger, is well known in the music edu- 
Mrs. Pat Apgood and Warrant Officer cation field. Mr. Kurtz formerly 
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NEW 1947 RELEASES ... 
For the Teacher of Today! 


NEW—for Violin 


DEVELOPING DOUBLE-STOPS. A 
complete course of study for 
double note and chord develop- 
Harvey S. Whistler $1.25 


NEW—for Viola 


FROM VIOLIN TO VIOLA. A 
transitional method for first year 
students .... Harvey S. Whistler 1.00 


NEW—for Cello 


INTRODUCING THE POSITIONS 
for Cello ... Harvey S. Whistler 


Vol. I (The Fourth Position) ...... 1.00 
Vol. Il (Second, Second-and-a- 


Half. _ and Third-and-a-Half 1.0 





NEW—for French Horn 


ADVANCED METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN. An outlined 


method . Gower-Voxman 1.25 


NEW—for Bassoon 


MODERN PARES. Daily founda- 
tion studies and scales for Bas- 
soon Harvey S. Whistler .75 


NEW—for Ensemble 


ENSEMBLE SLSSSiCs FOR 
BRASS QUARTET . Voxman 


Book I (Two Bb Trumpets. French 
Horn and Trombone or Baritone) .75 


Book II (Two Bb Trumpets and 
Tw wo Tr ; or Tr and 





75 





NEW—for Band 


SOLO & ENSEMBLE BAND 
FOLIO . Gareey s. by ay and 
... Herman A. Hummel 


From solo and unison to ensem- 
ble and band, in an easy inter- 
esting manner. 


Bend perts. cach .......................... 3 
Piano Conductor .......... ——— 


NEW—for Orchestra 


CONCERT MINIATURES for Or- 
E. DeLamater 


ee " 

A representative 

music of th 

woven into ive, easy-to-piay 

pe for first year or- 
groups. 

Orchestra parts, each ................. 40 


Piano Conductor and Piano Ac- 
cordion, each 78 











Campbell 
Chicago 


Lexington 
Illinois 
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taught in the schools of Stroudsburg, 
Pa.; later served with the Red Cross 
in North Africa, then enlisted in the 
U. S. Army (1943) and led service 
bands in Africa'and Italy. He also 
served as field technical adviser for 
bands with the music branch of Special 
Services, New York City. 


Mrs. Frances Smith Catron, super- 
visor of vocal music in the junior high 
and elementary schools of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, retired last spring from the 
music education profession after thirty- 
seven years of service. Mrs. Catron, a 
life member of the MENC, former 
member of the National Board of Di- 
rectors (1936-38) and past president of 
the Southwestern Division (1933-35), 
plans to continue her musical activities 
with the teaching of piano. 


Captain Albert R. Gish, conductor 
of the Austin High School Boys’ Band 
in Chicago, has retired from the teach- 
ing field. A veteran school band- 
master, long associated with the 
Chicago Public Schools and active in 
state and national instrumental , music 
activities, he was guest of honor at a 
reception given by the Band Parents 
Association and faculty of Austin High 
School at Keyman’s Club, where 
scores of his friends and colleagues 
greeted him. 


Mrs. Dorothy Lyle Woods, wife of 


Glenn H. Woods, former director of 
music in the Oakland (California) 
Public Schools, now retired, died at 


her home in Oakland July 20. 


David J. Howells, for the past six- 


teen years voice instructor at State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y., 
and previously connected with the 


Texas School of Fine Arts, Austin, 
died on August 29. A native of South 
Wales, a district world-famous for its 
choral societies, Mr. Howells joined 
the Royal Welsh Singers as soloist and 
toured the United States and Canada 
until the organization disbanded in 
1924. He then became a student of 
the Eastman School of Music where 
he graduated from the Opera Depart- 
ment. During the past several years, 
Mr. Howells acted as vocal adjudicator 
for NYSSMA competition-festivals and 
also conducted clinic choirs. 
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titude test that I urge you to take: a 
good one that has been used often enough 
so that you will get from your results 
a score which relates your aptitude for 
music with the aptitudes of a large 
group of students whose attainments in 
musical study are known. It is probable 
that such a test can be given only in 
the larger music schools at the present 
time. 

But music aptitudes are not enough to 
assure professional success in music. I 
know well one young man who has plenty 
of aptitude as evidenced by the results in 
two good tests. And he likes the “game” 
of music. But he cannot make a suc- 
cess of serious study of music because 
he has no “ear.” This doesn’t mean, of 
course, that he goes around without the 
familiar flaps on the sides of his head. 
This particular young man has, in fact, 
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Cantatas 














From the Realms of Glory S.A.T.B. 


by Frazee. 


Song of the Holy Night S.A.T.B. 
by Wilson. 


Chimes of 
by Holton. 


% Cantata- 


Moderately difficult. 


Moderately easy. 
the Holy Night S.A.B. 
Easy. 
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* Santa Operetta 




















Pardon Me, Santa 
also these tried and true ; 


% Carol Collections j 
% Anthems 


* Solos 


* Programs for 
younger children 


Send for Christmas 
Outfit on approval 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


xx Chicago 





Dayton, Ohio 
New York 3 
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been blessed with larger-than-ordinary 
outer ears. It was his mmer ear that 
played him false, gave him wrong sig- 
nals, refused to make fine distinctions 
for him. This sort of thing, you see, 
has no relation whatever to intelligence. 
A certain amount of training of the ear 
can be accomplished, but I am assured 
by experienced teachers of ear training 
that by the time students get to college 
not very much can be done in this par- 
ticular kind of careful training of ac- 
curate and discriminating hearing. 

So you should have a good ear test, 
and here again you need interpretation 
by an expert. It is the ability to hear 
tones in relation to one another that is 
important. You do not need to have 
“absolute pitch.” A good sense of rela- 
tive pitch is entirely adequate for the 
professional musician and really might 
be preferred to absolute pitch, which so 
often has in its company an overweening 
egotism not to be cherished for any 
musician. Having survived this exami- 
nation of that untouchable something 
within, you will be ready to turn your 
attention to sight-reading. 

Any student entering college with the 
intention of majoring in English Litera- 
ture ought to be able to read English 
readily. Likewise, he who goes to col- 
lege to spend most of his time in the 
professional study of music ought to be 
able to read at least simple music nota- 
tion. This is one of the elementary 
necessities. Yet how many aspiring mu- 
sic students find sight-reading an irk- 
some task! If you want to have an 
idea of how well you may fit into the 
serious study of music, you will need to 
be tested in your ability to read simple 
music such as a hymn tune at sight. I 
hasten to add another word: ability to 
read accurately simple music at sight. 
Your examiner will want to see how 
you assess the situation before you, 
whether you know the key in which 
the number is written, whether your 
feeling for rhythm is good, and whether 
—this will seem entirely unnecessary 
to you, but is dreadfully important 
—you know the difference between a 
half and a quarter note. As a part of 
this test you will probably be asked to 
sight-sing one or more parts of a hymn 
tune; here too, accuracy is essential. 
Quality of voice is no part of the test 
unless you plan to be a singer. 


° 


And so, at last, we come to perform- 
ance, by no means the most important 
part of this testing scheme. Many sound 
musician-teachers would consider per- 
formance the least important of the tests. 
Their reasoning may go along this line: 
a student who wants to make a good 
impression could spend two or more years 
working with his teacher on a few com- 
positions, his performance thus represent- 
ing hundreds of hours of work but in 
no sense indicating real potentialities, 
because ordinarily he would have to 
learn to perform in much less time. 
Other arguments could be added but are 
unnecessary to prove that performance, 


in itself. is not a good measuring stick . 


for musical talent or prospects. 

Music aptitude, accuracy of hearing, 
ability to sight-read, to sight-sing, and 
to perform—when you have been tested 
by an expert in these lines, and have 
from him an unbiased appraisal of your 
possibilities, then will you be ready to 
determine whether you should try to 
eam a music degree. It’s great work 
if you can do it! 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-seven 





Up To The Minute 


BAND MUSIC 


MARCHES 
eS ae IN ccctsdatissnatnsiandeniaa $1.00 
Texas Tech On Parade .....Chemette o.cccccccccccecccseeesee 1.00 

NOVELTY MARCH 
Oh You Basketball ................ RIE cirinsnninsiictenionsicee 1.00 
(With words — band and pep squad) . 
OVERTURE 
eT Senee-Chidester ........... 4.00 
(On Texas Required ‘‘B” List) ............ Symph. 6.00 
SWING NOVELTIES 
(Quick-Step Size) 
Prairie Jump — Charles Lee Hill ........... 1.00 
Swingin’ On The Range .....Charles Lee Hill .......... 1.00 


IN PREPARATION — READY SOON 


Prize Winning Numbers At 
Texas A. and I. Clinic — August 2 
Contest Sponsored By Southern Music Company 
March — Sherwood Roy H. Milligan 


Concerto For A One-Armed Paperhanger — 
Novelty Karl W. Schlabach 


To The Pioneers — Overture -0..on K. D. Simmons 


At Your Dealers Or Direct From: 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 East Houston Street San Antonio 6, Texas 




















What you have long been waiting for! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


(Junior High) 


By Robert W. Gibb 


UNISON SONGS 4“! melodies in the book within range of about 


an octave, so may be sung in unison if desired. 


THREE-PART SONGS For two unchanged voices and Bass. 





Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! Twelve original 
songs about subjects of definite interest to boys. 


Price 50 Cents Net 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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DETROIT'S “FIRST” 


IN CONVENIENCE - COMFORT - QUALITY 


In the heart of the downtown, office, theater, 
and shopping area. Friendly, courteous service 
\\ f to make your stay in Detroit a pleasant memory. 

fy The Tuller Coffee Shop or Cafeteria for excel- 
lent Food modestly priced. The Hotel Tuller, 
Detroit's largest, is the place to stay 


visit our Cocktail Lounge 
ONE OF DETROIT’S FINEST 


800 ROOMS with BatH From *2”° 


Hotel Culler + 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK ‘ 
RICHARD C. HODGES, Manager LY 
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Four Outstanding 
Natwity Plays 
for Presentation in School 
with Costumes, Dramatic Action, and Music 


There Was One Who Gave a Lamb 
by Annette Mason Ham 
A beautiful, easy children’s play with traditional carols. 
No. 5602 Price .80 


The Vision at Chartres 
by Annette Mason Ham 
Somewhat more difficult than the preceding work. For children 


and young people. 
No. 7791 Price .80 


A Mystery for Christmas 
Arranged and composed by Howard D. McKinney 
The most popular work of its kind. 
No. 6639 Children’s or Women’s Voices S.A. Price $1.00 
No. 6034 Mixed Voices S.A.T.B. Price $1.00 


The Incarnate Word 
by Robert Elmore and Robert B. Reed 
The most difficult of these compositions. Combines a narrator's 
part with music and action. ’ 
No. 8065 For Soprano, Baritone Solo, Chorus, Narrator and Organ. 
Price $1.00 





J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Wanda Achor, recently graduated 
from Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana, is now an in- 
structor in the music department of 
Fort Wayne (Indiana) Bible Institute. 

Addison M. Alspach has been named 
head of the music department of the 
newly created Northern Branch of the 
University of Minnesota in Duluth. 
Mr. Alspach was: associated with the 
State University of Iowa, lowa City, 
for nineteen years as associate pro- 
fessor of music and assistant conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra. 

Ruth Averill, formerly associated 
with the Hammond (Indiana) Public 
Schools, is now located at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Wilfred C. Bain, former director of 
the School of Music at Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, is now 
Dean of the School of Music at 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Donald Baum has left Whitewater 
(Wisconsin) State Teachers College 
to accept a position at San Diego 
(California) State College. 


Wilmoth Benson has joined the 
faculty of Washington Missionary Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. Miss Benson 
recently taught at Cedar Lake (Michi- 
gan) Academy. 


Clarence J. Best is now associated 
with Texas Christian University at 
Fort Worth as head of the music edu- 
cation department. Mr. Best was 
formerly director of music education 
in the School District of Maplewood 
and Richmond Heights, St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 


Gladys Borstad is now connected 
with the State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minnesota. Miss _ Borstad 
taught vocal music in the Red Wing 
(Minnesota) Public Schools. 


Margaret Bower has been appointed 
supervisor of vocal music in the Kan- 
kakee (Illinois) Public Schools. Miss 
Bower was connected with Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


Maurice O. Boyd has been named 
head of the music department at State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
He was formerly at State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Carlos D. Bradley, lately director of 
instrumental music in the Gallipolis 
(Ohio) City Schools, is now music 
director of the Eustis (Florida) Public 
Schools. 


Viola Brody, who recently completed 
her doctorate at the University of 
Michigan, is now associated with the 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Miss Brody formerly 
taught in Monroe, Michigan. 

Ronald W. Cook, formerly con- 
nected with the Helena (Montana) 
Public Schools, assumed the position 
of State Supervisor of Music for Mon- 
tana on July 1. Mr. Cook is also 
president of the Montana Music Edu- 
cators Association. 

Kenneth N. Cuthbert has accepted 
the position of director of the Gradu- 
ate Division and professor of music 
education at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. Mr. Cuthbert 
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was instructor in music education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Philip Duey, formerly connected 
with Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, Indiana, is now 
associated with the University of Mich- 
igan School of Music, Ann Arbor, as 
voice instructor. 

Anis Fuleihan of New York City 
has joined the faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, as instructor of 
theory and composition. 

William Parks Grant has left his 
position at Northeast Junior College 
of Louisiana State University, Monroe, 
to accept a post at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

H. Grady Harlan, who recently ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of music at Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood, Texas, is also the 
new editor-publisher of The South- 
western Musician. 

Max Hodges, formerly at West High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, is now 
teaching at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York. 

Ambrose Holford has been appointed 
voice instructor at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe. He formerly taught at 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mount Pleasant. 

Richard Johnston, a graduate of the 
Eastman School of Music, has been 
appointed assistant professor of theory 
at the University of Toronto (Canada). 

Walter Kob, formerly professor of 
music at Ohio State University, is now 
assistant professor of music education 
in the School of Education, New York 
University. 

John M. Kuypers, chairman of the 
music department at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Mu- 
sic of the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Raymond Lawrenson, formerly pro- 
fessor of piano at the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, is now an instructor 
in piano at Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 


Robert L. Lenox, formerly director 
of instrumental music in Downington, 
Pennsylvania, is now supervisor otf 
music in the Stratford (Connecticut) 
Public Schools. 

John Lewis is the new director of 
the Department of Music at Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. Mr. 
Lewis was formerly connected with 
Texas Christian University, . Fort 
Worth. 

Frank Lidral of Algona, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed supervisor of mu- 
sic in the Marquette (Michigan) Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Patricia Mahon has joined the fac- 
ulty of the State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as instructor 
of voice. Miss Mahon formerly taught 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Harold Manor, critic teacher and 
music director at the University School 
in Bloomington (Indiana) since 1944, 
now heads the music department in 
Arkansas State College at Jonesboro. 


Bernard McGhee, who recently re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree from 
Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed director of music education in 
the LaCrosse (Wisconsin) Public 
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SCHMITT BAND PAGEANTS 
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Helpful service for 57 years 





A much needed work for all 
music students 


TRANSPOSING TUNES 


by Elmer G. Uggen 


Good indoors... 
or on the football field 


by Prescott, Pronk, & Wenger 


Transposing Tunes will prove exceedingly 
useful to music educators interested in 
developing the ability of their students 
American Flag Parade to transpose rapidly and accurately. This 
MD MND, 5 ssnccedscccianatxews $3.00 book contains a very clear exposition of 
Tea piece set 2 LLIIIIIIIE800 the common transpositions needed by 

orchestra and band instrumentalists. It 


Uncle Sam in Review 


MME icaketwrredunssseneesan $6.00 
Se EE OD 0600s ctsnbadscvcksacned $8.00 





Gay 90 Revue will fulfill a long felt need of students 
72 ieee set 2 LLIIIEEIES8290 in elementary and secondary schools, mu- 
124 piece set .....-..eeeeeeeeeeees $8.00 sic schools, in university and teachers 


colleges, and of all students anxious to 


Down On The Farm . 
eS ey $4,590 increase their transposing skills through a 
a. = - tte eeteeeeceeeesneeeee 363 most logical and enjoyable manner. The 


workbook feature of the publication makes 
it well adapted to classroom assignments 
at various development levels. 


Complete with suggestions 
and diagrams 


* Use our convenient 10 day ‘‘on approval’ service * 


Paul 4. Schmitt Murie (0 


88 So. 10th St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Play with the Great Symphony Orchestras 
ON THE RADIO AND ON RECORDS! 


You will get an enormous amount of pleasure by taking one of the authentic parts listed below, putting a 
record on your machine, and play the record and your own instrument, just as the player in the orchestra does. 
THE FOLLOWING PARTS ARE AVAILABLE: 
Violin 1, Viola, Cello, Clarinet, Flute 
The following Albums are available: 
. TSCHAIKOWSKY SYMPHONIES 4, 5, 6. 
. TSCHAIKOWSKY ROMEO AND JULIET, NUTCRACKER SUITE, SLEEPING BEAUTY SUITE. 
. FRANCK SYMPHONY, DVORAK NEW WORLD SYMPHONY, DEBUSSY AFTERNOON OF Rs FAUN. 
. RICHARD STRAUSS: TILL EULENSPIEGEL, DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION, DON JUAN 
. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SCHEHERAZADE, CAPPRICCIO ESPAGNOL, COQ D’OR SUITE. 
Parts which are not contained in any of the above selections, may be purchased separately 
at the prices of our Catalogue of ORCHESTRATIONS, which will be sent you gladly on re- 


quest. 
Outstanding — wow WORKS 
Published in Authoritative Editions 


VbUnNre 


BEETHOVEN—String Quartets revised by MOZART—Quartets, revised by MOSER- 
JOACHIM-MOSER: BECKER: 
Volume I—Op. 18, ewer Net $4.00 Vol. 1—Eleven Famous Quartets, includ- 
Vol. tl—Op. 59, Nee 1-3; Op. 74: ing 
>} eee Net 4.50 ma Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’’ -.. Net 5.50 
Vol. ti—Op. 127, 130, 131, —~ Vol. 1I—16 Easy Quartets ...... «Net 6.00 
2 2 eee 5.50 Quintet for Clarinet and Strings in A 
BRAHMS—String Quartets edited and 7 Ole, TED nn sctccccsesscas Net 2.00 


by the Gewandhaus Quartet: a Quintets, Vol. | including -— 
6 





Op. 51, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. ~ ccccsccccccccccsccocscce MM 6.00 
plete in one volume ............ 4.00 Serenade—‘‘Eine (Kleine Nachtmusik,’’ 
DEBUSSY—String Quartet ........... 2.50 K525 for string quartet ....... Net 1.20 
DVORAK—String Quartet in F oo, Oe, SCHUBERT—String Quartets, Le 1 ..Net 4.50 
96 (American) .......... 2.50 Op. 29, Op. 125, No. 1 and 2, Op. 

FRANCK—String Quartet ............ Net 2.50 posth, D minor (Death and the Maid- 
HAYDN—30 Famous Quartets revised by en) 
MOSER-DECHERT: a Quartets, Vol. 11, remaining quar- 
ME Bbbbcscecvdusctecencovcns Net 5.50 incl. ‘‘Quartettsatz RR Net 4.50 
8 eer Net 5.50 TSCHAIKOWSiKY_—String Quartet, Op. II in 


Scores for the above 40c each or in 3 volumes D major (with Andante Cantabile) Net 2.50 
$4.00 each ; 
Mozart. Eighteen Sonatas and Allegro for Violin and Piano 

(Urtext) Original Version ...................... 

The sonatas in above edition comprise the Koechel Numbers from No. 301 to No. 547, viz. the ones usually 

played. THEY ARE FIRST PUBLISHED in the U.S.A. in the URTEXT EDITION. 

Mozart—Six Sonatas of his earlier period from Koechel. No. 26 to No, 31 .........2eeeeenee $2.50 

Ask for catalogues of Miniature Orchestra Scores, Orchestrations, Piano Music and Vocal Music 


EDWIN F. KALMUS 


Publisher of Music New York 24, N. Y. 


112 W. 89th Street 
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FOR ORCHESTRA 
as easy as A. B. C. 


FAVORITE 
MELODIES 


ALBUM 


for Beginners’ 
Onchestna 


Arranged by 
ROSARIO BOURDON 


A brand mew orchestra collection 
of 33 all-time favorites for con- 
cert and recreation — as easy as 
A, 8, C, to play. Each instrument 
book contains both the Melody 
part and the Harmony part on two 
separate staffs. Makes playing in 
the orchestra a happy experience 
for every child. All of the instru- 
ment parts are playable together. 
Can also be used for Solo, Duet, 
Trio and Quartet. Ideal for group 
instruction. Published for every 
orchestra instrument, including Ac- 
cordion. 


PART OF THE CONTENTS 


AT THE INN (Brahms) 
BAND PLAYED ON, Waltz 
BILLY BOY 
BLOW THE MAN DOWN 
CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG 
CHRISTMAS CHORALE (Bach) 
GOOD KING WENCESLAS 
HAPPY HOUR from ‘‘Faust 
HOME SWEET HOME (Biches) 
a Wwe BUILT, The 

MN from “‘iphiginia in Tauris”’ 
iF YOU LOVE ME from ‘‘Carmen’’ 
JESU, JOY OF MAN'S DESIRING 
LITTLE BUTTERCUP from ‘Pinafore’ 
MORRIS DANCE 
OH, PROMISE ME (De Koven) 


SKYLINE MARCH (Bourdon) 

SONG OF EVENING (Brahms) 
SOUTHERN ROSES, Waltz (Strauss) 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER (Key) 
THANKSGIVING PRAYER 

THEME FROM “LES PRELUDES” 


PRICE each book 40< 
Piano Conductor 75¢ 
Piano Accordion 75<¢ 


Sample Violin part sent 
free. Write today. 
Publishers 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 


640 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Schools. Mr. McGhee previously 
taught in Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

Francis Howard McKay is now con- 
nected with the music department of 
the Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth. 

Kathryn McNew, formerly super- 
visor of vocal music in the Tahlequah 
(Oklahoma) Public Schools, is now 
connected with the State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York. 

Byron Miller has resigned his posi- 
tion at Centralia, Washington, to be- 
come director of music in the Eugene 
(Oregon) Public Schools. Lorris West 
has taken over the music supervisor 
post -in Centralia. 

Donald I. Moore has been appointed 
to the faculty of Juilliard School of 
Music where he will teach instrumental 
music in the teacher-training program 
and serve as conductor of the Juilliard 
Band. Previous to the war, Mr. Moore 
was associated with the Colorado State 
College of Education in Greeley. 

Trixie Moore is now teaching in the 
music education department at Beth- 
any College, Lindsborg, Kansas. Miss 
Moore formerly taught vocal music in 
the Holland (Michigan) High School. 

Russel C. Nelson has joined the 
music staff of Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, Conway, as associate pro- 
fessor of music and head of the choral 
department. Mr. Nelson was formerly 
connected with East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce. 

Robert E. Nye, formerly of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is now music consultant in 
the Ravinia School at Highland Park, 
Illinois. 

Margaret Olsgard has accepted a 
position in the Stockton (California) 
Public Schools. She previously was 
connected with the music education 
department in the Oshkosh (Wiscon- 
sin) State Teachers College. 

J. Russell Paxton has been ap- 
pointed head of the music department 
at Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to fill the va- 
cancy created by Mrs. Elizabeth Kaltz 
Cochran’s retirement from the teach- 
ing profession. 


Max Plavnick, director of William 
Horlick High School, Racine, Wis- 
consin, has been named director of 
music of the Ferguson (Missouri) 
Public Schools. 


J. Clark Rhodes was appointed as- 
sociate professor of music education at 
the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, March 15. He spent the past 
eight years in Minnesota where he 
served as director of music at Breck 
School, St. Paul; supervisor at Colum- 
bia Heights; and instructor in music 
and music education at the University 
of Minnesota. Prior to 1939 he taught 
in Texas at Sweetwater, San Angelo 
and at the North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington. 


Delinda Roggensack, formerly music 
instructor in the Newton (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Schools, assumed her duties Sep- 
tember 1 as associate professor of 
music education at Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Gilbert T. Saetre, formerly of Bris- 
tol, Tennessee, is now located at 
Mississippi Southern College in Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, as associate pro- 
fessor of wind instruments and instru- 
mental music education and director of 
the college band. 
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UNIVERSITY 
7 == 


THE SCHOOL OF 


Music 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, ’Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 





Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 
University Prestige 
A Distinguished Faculty 

The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


De PAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Room 408 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











* Distinctive models 
* Beautiful materials 
* Attractive colors 

* Reasonable prices 





F OR_ prompt delivery choose now 
from Collegiate’s large selection of ma- 
terials. or information, illustrations 
and samples of materials, write today 
for catalog C-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


1000 N. Market St, 117 N. Wacker Dr. 
Champaign, IIlinois Chicago 6, Illinois 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Lois Schnoor is now teaching in the 
Minot (North Dakota) State Teachers 
College. She formerly taught in Dick- 
inson, North Dakota. 

Harry W. Seitz has returned to his 
position at Central High School, De- 
troit, after serving as director of music 

education in the diocese of Michigan 
during his year-and-a-half leave of ab- 
Mr. Seitz is president of the 


sence. ? ; 
National Catholic Music Educators 
Association. 


Herbert H. Silverman resigned his 
post as director of instrumental music 
in the Westerly (Rhode Island) Public 
Schools to become director of music 
education in the Malden (Massachu- 
setts) Public Schools. 

John Smay is now associated with 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, as instructor of in- 
strumental music. He formerly was 
connected with South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

A. R. Strang is now director of 
music in the Alcoa (Tenn.) Public 
Schools. His former post as director 
of music in Cordele, Georgia, has been 
filled by W. L. Johnston, who hails 
from Illinois. 

Edwin J. Stringham, lately at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
has joined the music staff at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. He was 
formerly associated with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Queens 
College. 

Lloyd F. Sunderman, for ten years 
chairman of the music department of 
State Teachers College in Oswego, 
New York, has been appointed direc- 
tor of Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. 
Sunderman will succeed Ada Bicking, 
who has announced her retirement. 

Maurice Timmerman, previously 
connected with the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, has been appointed 
supervisor of vocal music in the 
Spokane (Washington) Elementary 
Schools. 

T. Ray Uhlinger, for the past seven 
years director of music in the Iron 
Mountain (Michigan) Schools, has 
joined the staff of the music depart- 
ment at Northern Michigan College 
of Education, Marquette, as assistant 
professor of music. Mr. Uhlinger will 
have charge of the band and college 
chorus. 

David Van Vactor, associate director 
of the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra, has been named Dean of Music 
og University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

Richard Vine, head of the voice de- 
partment of Maryville (Tennessee) 
College, is now teaching voice at the 
State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

R. B. Walls, associate professor of 
music at the University of Idaho. 
Moscow, has been appointed head of 
the music department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


Jack McLaurin Watson has joined 
the faculty of New York University’s 
School of Education as associate pro- 
fessor of music education. Mr. ‘Watson 
was formerly professor of music, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 


D. Sterling Wheelright, for four 
years choral director and instructor at 
Stanford University, has been ap- 
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I What . 


Certainly! Why not? 


early to order your music now. 


Ben Johnson's Carol Sellew 


SATB—Div., Opt. A Cap. 1641_.18 
Carol of the Birds Cain 
SATB—Div., Opt. A Cap. 1507 .15 
Christ Child, ‘The Strickland 
SATB—Opt. A_ Cap. 1545 .15 
Christmas Star, The Licht 
SSA—Accomp. 2532 .16 
Deep is the Silence Arr. Henninger 
SATB—A Cap. 1608 .16 
Gabriel from the Heaven Descending 
Bingham 
SATB with Descant—Accomp. 1625 .18 
Goodwill Unto Man ee 
SATB—Accomp. 1118 . 
How Sweet the Fells of eee” Klesim 
SSA—Accomp. 15 
In Excelsis Deo Arr. ns Mn 
SSAA with Sop. Solo—A Cap. 2526 .16 
Jesus is Born Arr. er 
SSA—Opt. A Cap. 2523 . 
—_ for Christmas Eve Arr. ~.. £. 
A Cap. 1635 .18 
Mary's Lullaby Nolte 
TB—Div. A Cap. 1564 .18 
SSAA—A Cap. 2522 .18 
Masters in This Hall Arr. Whitford 
SATB—A Cap. 1627 .16 
Nativity Carol Graf 
SSA—A Cap. 2524 .16 
Nowell Brett 
SSA—A Cap. 2545 .16 
O Come, All Ye Faithful Arr. Heller 
SATB with Jr. Choir 1650 .18 


432 $. Wabash Avenue 





Q (Christmas Ad Now? 


Christmas will be here before you know 
it. And with it, Christmas programs. 


No, it isn’t too early to plan your programs now. 


Some of the choice Christmas octavos from the extensive Hall & 
McCreary Company choral catalog are listed here to remind you of 
the Miniatures we’ve sent. Refer to them now and make your selec- 
tion. If you do not have Miniatures, send for them. They’re free. 


Oh, Sleep, Baby Jesus 


1639 .16 
Panis Angelicus Franck-Christy 
SSA—Accomp. 2519 .12 
Silent Night Gruber-Wilson 
SATB with Descant—Opt. A. Cap. 
1624 .16 
SA with Descant—Accomp. 2534 .16 
7 Blessed Jesus Arr. Olds 
SATB—A Cap. 1616 .16 
SSAA—A Cap. 2533 .16 
=~ of the Infant Jesus Arr. Christy 
SSATBB—Opt. A Cap. 1647 .18 
SATB—Opt. A Cap. 1581 .10 
SSA—Opt. A Cap. 2546 .15 
This Little Pilgrim Sellew 
SATB—Opt. A Ge 1643 .18 
Thou Little Tiny Child Buebendorf 
SATB—Opt. A Cap. 1633 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


aR 


It isn’t too 


O Holy Night a 
SSA—Accomp. 16 
a ‘Keim 

SATB with Alto Solo—A Cap. 1623 . 
Panis Angelicus Franck- Helis 
SATB with Sop. or Ten. Solo—Accomp. 


When Christ Was Born of Mary Free 


llew 

SATB—Div., Opt. A Cap. 1642 .18 
When I View the Mother Andersen 
SSA—Accomp. 2542 .16 
Willie, Take Your Drum Arr. Strickling 
SATB—A pon 1071 .12 
SSAA—A Cap. 2070 .15 
Within a Lowly Stable Morgan 
SSAA—Opt. A Cap. 2530 .16 


Chicago 5, Illinois 








pointed associate professor of music at 
San Francisco State College where he 
will also teach in the Division of 
Humanities and be associated in choral 
work with William Knuth and Roy 
Freeberg. 

Martha White, formerly of Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, has joined 
the public school music faculty at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Rudolph R. Willmann will head the 
music department at East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, this year. Mr. Willmann was 
formerly connected with Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 

Clayton Wilson, instructor of wood- 
wind instruments at the University of 
Texas, Austin, has accepted a position 
with the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College. 





PERIPOLE “‘Little Symphony" RHYTHM 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
JR. TRAP DRUM SETS & Complete ~ Band Outfits 
Drums, Tambourines, Wood & Bell Instruments 
Manuf. and Distrib, J 
PERIPOLE PRODUCTS—2937 Avenue R 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


One of America’s Largest Manufacturers of Rhythm Band 
Instruments. Write for Complete Information. 





Harold Youngberg left his position 
as director of music education in the 
LaCrosse (Wis.) Public Schools to 
accept a similar post in the Public 
Schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Alex Zimmerman, former director of 
vocal music in the Joliet (Illinois) 
Public Schools, is now director of 
music in the San Diego (California) 
Public Schools. 
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MENC DIRECTORY 





MENC Board of Directors 
OFFICERS 


Poesidens -“Luther A. Richman, State Board of Education, Richmond 

16, Va. 

First Vice-President—*John C. Kendel, 414 Fourteenth St., Denver 
2, Colo. 

Second  Vico-Peesident—* Mathilde A. Heck, 418 Rice St., St. Paul 
3, Minn. 

Executive Secretary—C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill 

Associate Executive Secretary—Vanett Lawler, Music Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. (Temporary address: Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, Rue des Acacias 45, Paris, France) 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Robert A. Choate, Dept. of Music, School Administration Bldg., Oak- 
land 6, Calif. 

Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Sadie M. Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

"J. Leon Ruddick, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


DIVISION PRESIDENTS 
California-Western—Amy Grau Miller, 9 Sierra Bonita PIl., 


4, Calif. 
Eastern—Hummel Fishburn, Pernsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


Pasadena 


North Central—William B. McBride, School of Music, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Northwest—Wallace H. Hannah, 
Wash. 
Southern—Paul W. 
gomery 4, Ala. 
Southwestern—Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


PRESIDENTS OF AUXILIARIES 


2308 Columbia Avenue, Vancouver, 


Mathews, State Department of Education, Mont- 


National School Band Association—Carleton L. Stewart, High School, 
Mason City, lowa 

National School Orchestra Association—*T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, 
Joplin, Mo. 

National School Vocal Association—Frederic Fay Swift, 100 S. 4th 
Ave., Ilion, N. Y. 

Executive President NSBOVA Board of Control—Louis G. Wersen, 
Board of Education, Parkway at 2Ist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Music Education Exhibitors Gereteten—Rowese R. Lyons, Lyons 
Band Instrument Co., 223 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Il. 





“Asterisks indicate members of Executive Committee, personnel of 
which also includes Helen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, N +. and Lloyd V. Funchess, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge 4, La. 


Executive Boards of the MENC Divisions 


The following listing includes the names and addresses of the presi- 
dents of the affiliated state music educators associations. The 
presidents of the state affiliates are automatically members of the 
Jivision execvtive boards in their respective areas. States indi- 
cated by daggers (7) do not have affiliations at present; executive 
board members in these cases are the elected MENC state repre- 
sentatives 


California-Western Division 
OFFICERS 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Pres.—Amy Grau Miller, 9 Sierra Bonita PI., 
Salt Lake 


First Vice-Pres.—Lorin F. Wheelwright, 466 Twelfth Ave., 
City, Utah 
Second Vice-Pres.—(vacancy now being filled) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Arizona—George F. Backe, Pres., Arizona School Music Educators 
Ass'n, Prescott Schools, Prescott, Ariz. 

tCalifornia—Clarence H. Heagy, 301 Hall of Records, Fresno 1, Calif. 

tNevada—Felton Hickman, 650 Elko St., Reno, Nev. 

Utah—Merva R. Morris, Pres., Utah Music Educators Ass’n, 1053 
Lake St., Salt Lake City 4, Utah 





tCalifornia is organized in six districts, each with its president and full 
complement of officers. The state representative serves as co- 
ordinating chairman pending the completion of the organization 
wrocedures which will combine the six districts in the California 
Music Educators Association and will provide for an administrative 
setup in which will be represented the six districts and other or- 
ganized group: 


Eastern Division 
OFFICERS 


ho “teen Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
a. 
oer Steg Prep—Hielen M. Hosmer, State Teachers College, Pots- 


am 
Second ry .—Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., New York 


, N 
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STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Connecticut—Mrs. Elizabeth C. Sonier, Pres., Connecticut Music Edu- 
cators Ass'n, R. F. D. 1, Winsted, Conn. 

Delaware—Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bennett, Pres., Delaware Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, 505 N. Walnut St., Milford, Del. 

Maine—Madeline F. Perazzi, Pres., Maine Music Educators ‘Ass’n, 175 
High St., Portland 3, Maine 

Maryland—Mrs. Frances J. Civis, Pres., 
Ass’n, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts—Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Pres., Massachusetts Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, 222 Lawrence Rd., Medford 55, Mass. 

New Hampshire—Charles A. Woodbury, Pres., New Hampshire Music 
Educators Ass’n, 12 Sumner St., Keene, N. H. 

New nee Gordon, Pres., The Department of Music “. the 
New Jersey Education Ass’n, 36 Midland Blvd., Maplewood, N. J. 

New York—Elvin L. Freeman, Pres., New York State School Music 
Ass’n, 6 Erie St., Pulaski, N. Y. : 

Pennsylvania—Hummel Fichbars: Pres., Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Ass'n, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. - 

Rhode Island—Mary H: Remington, Pres., Rhode Island Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, 214 Waterman Ave., East Providence 4, a 

Vermont—Esther E. Mesh, Pres., Vermont Music Educators Ass’n, 
Box 251, Randolph, Vt. 


Maryland Music Educators 


North Central Division 
OFFICERS 


Pres.—William B. McBride, School of Music, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

First Vice-Pres. ~-Siaeguesite V. Hood, University 
Arbor, Mich. , 

ee, ~ \igeieimeetimane H. Long, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


of Michigan, Ann 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Illinois—Leo J. Dvorak, Pres., Illinois Music Educators Ass’n, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, III. ; 

Indiana—Claude B. Smith, Pres., Indiana Music Educators Ass'n, 
Central High School, Evansvilie, Ind. 

Iowa—Forrest_ E. Mortiboy, Pres., lowa Music Educators Ass’n, 1427 
Elm St., Davenport, Iowa . : 

*+Michigan—Paul L. Rainier, High School, Adrian, Mich. | 

Minnesota—Paul W. Stoughton, Pres., Minnesota Music Educators 
Ass’n, 211 E. 6th St., Waterloo, Minn. 

Nebraska—Walter R. Olsen, Pres., Nebraska Music Educators Ass’n, 
524 W. 19th St., Fremont, Nebr. 

+North Dakota—Ruth E. Lawrence, 620 S. 10th St., Fargo, N. D. 

Ohio—A. D. Lekvold, Pres., Ohio Music Education Ass’n, Wespiser 
Pl., Oxford, Ohio . 

+South Dakota—Gertrude Bachmann, 1107 Ninth St., Rapid City, Ss. D. 

Wisconsin—Theodore Mesang, Pres., Wisconsin School Music Ass’n, 
High School, Ashland, Wis. 


Northwest Division 
OFFICERS 


Pres.—Wallace H. Hannah, 2308 Columbia Ave., Vancouver, Wash. 
First Vice-Pres.—Stanley M. Teel, University of Montana, Missoula, 


Mont. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Rodney K. Berg, 1804 Third St., La Grande, Ore. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Idaho—Jack Snodgrass, Vice Pres., Idaho Music Educators Ass’n, 
Acting State Representative, Jerome, Idaho 

Montana—Ronald W. Cook, Pres., Montana Music Educators Ass’n, 
State Department of Education, Helena, Mont. 

Oregon—Andrew G. Loney, Jr., Pres., Oregon Music Educators Con- 
ference, Union High School, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Washington—Theodore F. Normann, Pres., Washington Music Educa- 
tors Ass’n, University of Washington, Seattle. Wash. 

Wyoming—S. Richard Kemp, Pres., Wyoming Music Educators Ass’n, 
Cody, Wyo. 


Southern Division 
OFFICERS 


Pres.—Paul W. Mathews, State Department of Education, Montgomery 
4, Ala. 

First Vice-Pres.—Lloyd V. Funchess, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge 4, La. ; 

Second Vice-Pres.—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Alabama—Yale H. Ellis, Pres., Alabama Music Educators Ass’ n, 302 
Montezuma Rd., Montgomery 6, Ala. 

Florida—Otto J. Kraushaar, Pres., Florida Music Educators Ass’n, 411 
E. Johnson Ave., Lake W ales, Fla. 

ny Seitz, Pres.. Georgia Music Educators Ass’n, Boys’ 
figh School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kentucky—Weldon Hart, Pres., Kentucky Music Educators Ass’n, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Louisiana—Rene A. Louapre, i. Pres., Louisiana Music Educators 
Ass’n, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 

Mississippi— Kenneth Wright, Pres., Mississippi Music Educators Ass’n, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

North Carolina—E. H. F. Weis, Pres., North Carolina Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n, Lock Box 32, Guilford College, N. C. 

South Carolina—Harriette Cleveland, Pres., South Carolina Music Edu- 
cators Ass'n, 204 King St., Columbia, .< 
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Tennessee—Edward H. Hamilton, Pres., Tennessee Music Educators 
Ass’n, High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Virginia—Sharon B. Hoose, Pres., Virginia Music Educators Ass’n, 
Lane High School, Charlottesville, Va. 

West Virginia—Karl V. Brown, Vice Pres., West Virginia ~— Edu- 
cators Ass’n, Acting State Representative, Spencer, W. Va 


Southwestern Division 
OFFICERS 
Pres.—Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


First Vice-Pres.—Hugh E. McMillen, 1061 Grant, Boulder, Colo. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Aleen Watrous. 910 Shady Way, Wichita, Kans. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, 2115 W. 17th, Little Rock, Ark. 

pete eo BN Bauder, Pres., Colorado Music Educators Ass’n, 
609 S. Meldrum St., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Kansas—Gerald N. Weaver, Pres., Kansas Music Educators Ass’n, 
Box 596, Pratt, Kans. 

Missouri—Paul Van Bodegraven, Pres., Missouri Music Educators 
Ass’n, 211 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

New Mexico—Gillian Buchanan, Pres., New Mexico Music Educators 
Ass’n, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, N. M. 

Oklahoma—John Paul Jones, Acting Pres., Oklahoma Music Educators 
Ass’n, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Texas—Weldon Covington, Pres., Texas Music Educators Ass’n, High 
School, Austin, Texas 


National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations 





Executive President—Louis G. Wersen, Board of Education, Parkway 
at 21st, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Note: The Executive Council of the NSBOVA consists of the Execu- 
tive President of the National Board of Control, the presidents of 
the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, re- 
spectively, the president of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, the Executive Secretary and the Associate Executive Secre- 
tary. 


National School Band Association 
Pres.—Carleton L. Stewart, High School, Mason City, Iowa. 
First Vice-Pres.—Arthur H. Goranson, 214 N. Main, Jamestown, N. Y. 
a Vice-Pres.—John J. Heney, 545 W. University Ave., De Land, 
a. 


National School Orchestra Association 
Pres.—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 
First Vice-Pres.—J. Leon Ruddick, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Second Vice-Pres.—Fred Ohlendorf, 4463 Goldfield Ave., Long ‘Beach 


7, Calif. 


National School Vocal Association 
Pres.—Frederic Fay Swift, 100 S. 4th Ave., Ilion, N. Y. 

First Vice-Pres.—Andrew G. Loney, Jr., Union High School, Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Anne Grace O’Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Floor, 





Regional Boards of Control 
Region One 
Chairman—Rodney K. Berg, 1804 Third St., La Grande, Ore. 
Secretary—Edward Krenz, 1052 University, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Librarian—Karl D. Ernst, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 9, 
Ore. 
Region Two ; : : . : 
Chairman—Gerald Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John E. Howard, University Station, Box 86, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Region Three 
Chairman—David W. Hughes, High School, Elkhart, Ind. 
Secretary—G. W. Patrick, 864 S. Columbia Ave., Springfield, Ill. 


Region Four 
Chairman and Librarian—Arthur H. Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge 


Road, Elizabeth, q 
Secretary- Treasurer—-George A. Christopher, High School, Port 
Washington, L. L., , A 


Region Five , 
Chairman—Holace Metcalf, 9112 Fourth Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 
Librarian—Elwyn Schwartz, 1854-21st Ave., Kingsburg, Calif. 


Region Seven 
Chairman-Treasurer—Paul W. eee State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Montgomery 4, 
Secretary—Phillip B. Kendall, — La. 
Region Eight 
Chairman—Walter B. Graham, 612-A S. Dargan, Florence, S. C. 
ees ay ane C. Pfohl, Davidson College, Davidson, 


Region Nine 
Chairman-Librarian—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Thomas, 409 National Benives Blidg., 
Topeka, Kans. 
Region Ten 
Chairman—A. L. Gifford, 586 H St., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. H. Christensen, Idaho .Supt. of Public 
Schools, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


OFFICERS 


President—Howard R. Lyons, Lyons Band Instrument Co., 223 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

Vice- President—J. Tatian Roach, Music Se Holding Corp., 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Secretary- Treasurer—Neil A. Kjos, Neil A. ‘Kies Music Co., 223 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-seven 


DIRECTORS 
Karl ~~. H. Morris & Co. Inc., 1619 Broadway, New 


ork 19, } 
Henry M. Halvorson, Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 
Paul Painter, Gamble Hinged Music Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


cago 4 
University and College Band Conductors Conf. 
OFFICERS 
on 4 Life Pres.—Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, Ur- 
ana, 


Pres.—Mark H. Hindsley, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
vane —L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Vice- ss —John R. Halliday, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Vice-Pres.—C. R. Hackney, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 

Huntsville, Texas : 
Secretary—Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

MENC DIVISION CHAIRMEN 
California-Western—John R. Halliday (address above) 
Eastern—Leland W. Flora, Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 
North Central—Alvin R. Edgar (address above) 
Northwest—J. Justin Gray, Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
Southern—L. Bruce Jones (address above) 
Southwestern—C. R. Hackney (address above) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chsiguen—Geseld R. Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Gerald i. Doty, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
yeoegs A. . Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


William. D. Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Music Education Research Council 


Acting Chairman—William R. Sur, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Secretary—Anne E. Pierce, 209 Lexington Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 

George Barr, Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

yon Ww. Beattie, Northwestern University, School of Music, Evanston, 


ae. T. Burns, Oberlin College, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 


i 
a = D. reviny Lg Fred Waring Organization, 1697 Broadway, New 
ork 

Peter W. Dykenia, 30 Floral Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan, School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 

William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 

James + Mursell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


N. 
Russell V. Morgan, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Theodore F. Normann, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
ae LL. er, Chief, Music Division, Pan American Union, Wash- 


ing Cc. 
Arnold x. "Small, 5720 Beaumont Ave., La Jolla, Calif. 
. Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 


alif. 
Irving Wolfe, Peabody Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal 


es Emeritus—Edward B. Birge, 828 E. Third St., Bloomington, 

nd. ° 

Chairman—Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Lillian L. Baldwin, Laurel Hall, 1932 E. 97th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Head, Music Dept., Madison College, Harrison- 
urg, Va. 

Mark H. Hindsley, School of Music, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Russell a Morgan. Board of Education, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 
14, io 

Harold Spiva-ke, Division of Music, The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, ID. C. 

Anne Grace O’Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Floor, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Paul Van Bodegraven, Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES 


John W. Beattie, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Will Earhart, 738 D Ave., Coronado, Calif. 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Box M, Elk Rapids, Mich. 

Carl E. Seashore, East Hall, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Luis Sandi, Av. Revolucion 133, Tacubaya, Mexico, D. F. 

Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, University of 
Chile, Santiago, Chile 

Mena Editor—Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Assistant Managing Editor—Vanett Lawler, Music Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. (Temporary address: Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, Rue des Acacias 45, Paris, France) 


Advertising Manager and Assistant Editor—Mildred Peterson, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


National Membership Committee 


Chairman—William E. Knuth, 124 Buchanan St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary—Judith Hoyt, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

{Personnel of the National Membership Committee includes the presi- 
dents of the six MENC Divisions, the presidents of the affiliated 
state  iarenes and the state representatives in unaffiliated 
states. 
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THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 





HERE’S THE ANSWER 


te your choral group problems 


REVIEW THESE COLLECTIONS 


...Early American Song — 
Kinscella. Unison, two and 
three parts for unchanged 
voices. Complete 15-min- 


WEE PEOGTOER oeceeccccccceccssscee 30 
Choral Gems from the Mas- 
ters — Grant. Sacred clas- 
sics for treble voices in 
CUD DIE cncciiintiivnins 0 
eee More Choral Gems from 
the Masters — Grant. Suit- 
able for junior choirs and 
glee clubs in two part 
treble voices ................-.---- .75 


Harmony and Rhyme — 
Grant. For elementary grade 
glee club of mixed voices; 
Junior High girls or Rural 
school music. Unison, two 
and three parts for treble 


eile Seventeen Three-part Chor- 
uses for SSA. Arranged in 
medium grade of difficulty .60 


..Fourteen Three-part chor- 
uses for SAB. Medium 
— Maintains a high musi- 
fee .60 


nial The Parishional Choir — 
Treharne. Thirty anthems 
for mixed voices Vol. I .... .60 


ita Vol II — Fifteen anthems 
for mixed voices ..............-. .60 


ical Boys’ Own Chorus Book— 
Baker. Junior High ..........1.25 


...Close Harmony for Boys— 
Baker. Unchanged, chang- 
ing and changed boys’ 
voices in four-part harmony .60 


SEND FOR NEW SCHOOL 
MUSIC GUIDE 


FREE TO MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS 





THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


at 
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Detroit, April 17-22 


If you have not already done so, block 
off on your calendar April 17-22, 1948— 
the over-all dates for the 1948 biennial 
meeting of the Music Educators National 
Conference and associated organizations. 
The next issue of the JouRNAL will sup- 
ply information regarding the program. 


Room Reservations 

To facilitate housing arrangements for 
the Detroit 1948 convention, a Hotel 
Reservation Committee has been set up. 
This committee has reserved quotas of 
rooms at the principal hotels in sufficient 
number to insure supplying satisfactory 
accommodations to all. However, it will 
not be possible to make any room assign- 
ments until after the first of January, and 
members and friends of the Conference 
are requested to cooperate by withholding 
their requests for reservations until they 
receive the official hotel room reserva- 
tion form which will be supplied through 
the mail about January 1. 

Please note that no reservations can be 
accepted by Detroit hotels for the period 
of the convention except those received 
through the Hotel Reservation Com- 
mittee. This procedure is necessary in 
fairness to the hotels and to the MENC 
membership, since it is desired by the 
Detroit 1948 Convention Committee to 
handle the arrangements for sleeping 
accommodations with a minimum of con- 
fusion and maximum satisfaction for all 
concerned. 


Executive Meetings 

The Executive Committee of the 
MENC met in Chicago, September 20- 
22, in annual business session. The presi- 
dents of the six MENC Divisions con- 
vened September 22-24, meeting in joint 
session with the Executive Committee 
on the 22nd. The next issue of thé 
JourNAL will review important actions 
which are of special interest to members 
and friends of the organization. (Per- 
sonnel of the Executive Committee and 
the presidents’ group are listed in the 
footnote on page 23.) 


Student Membership 


The committee in charge of the Stu- 
dent Membership and Student Activi- 
ties Project is now releasing an an- 
nouncement to all teacher-education in- 
stitutions concerning the inaguration of 
the MENC Student Membership plan. 
An MENC Chapter may be organized 
on the campus of any institution which 
provides courses in music education, with 
membership open to undergraduate stu- 
dents and to graduate students who have 
not yet accepted professional employment. 
The membership fee is $1.00, and each 
student member receives an individual 
membership card, the JourNAL, and all 
member mailings. 


Solo Lists 


The Executive Council of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations announces publica- 
tion in the near future of a pamphlet 
containing lists of instrumental and 
vocal solos recommended for use in 
local, state, and interstate competi- 
tions. Further announcement will be 
made when the pamphlet is ready for 
distribution. 





Band Music 
of Distinction 


MASTER MELODIES 


overture arranged by Lovis Panella. 
Contains the most popular airs from 
Faust, Polish Dance, Miserere from Il 
Trovatore, Ballet Egyptian, Toreador’s 
Song from Carmen, Hungarian Dance, 
Dance of the Hours. 

Each piece can be played as a sep- 
arate number. 


Full Band with Conductor ....$6.00 


OVERTURE OF OVERTURES— 
arr. Panella 

Contains the best parts from: Morn- 
ing Noon and Night, Martha, Zampa, 
Rienzi, Poet and Peasant, Leonore, 
Fest, Raymond overtures. 


Full Band with Conductor ....$4.00 


PARAMOUNT OVERTURE— 
Panella 

A fast-moving overture full of life 
and sparkle. Not difficult. 
Symphonic Band $5.50 with Conduc- 
tor. 

Full Band $3.50 with Conductor. 


RED RHYTHM VALLEY— 
Charles Lee Hill (Novelty) 
Full Band with Conductor ....$2.00 


OPERATIC PIECEWORK— 

arr. E. W. Berry. 

An easy overture containing Lucia, 
William Tell, tl Trovatore, Maritana, 
Carmen, Faust, Olivette. 


Full Band with Conductor .. 
OPERATIC MINGLE 


overture— 

arr. E. W. Berry. 

Another favorite with the young 
bands. Easy excerpts from Poet and 
Peasant, Faust, Bohemian Girl, Car- 
men, Orpheus. 


. -$1.50 


Full Band with Conductor ....$1.50 

IMPERIAL MARCH 

by K. L. King. 

Easy and effective. Full instrumenta- 

tion with Conductor ......... $1.00 
€ 


ENHANCE YOUR LIBRARY WITH THE 
ABOVE BAND MUSIC. 


Copies available at your Dealers or 
direct from the Publisher. Volkwein 
complete catalog sent free upon re- 
quest. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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: The greatest work ever written 
for band has. never before been 
available to American band- 
masters ! 








% 
‘ oe Se ak can be. said about this truly seichiag 5. 
7 ti work that a special historical Pom ey book- 
Se “s let has been prepared. Send for it and for your : 


“approval” copy of the condensed conductor score. ; be . 


f MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION | 
Instrumental Music of Distinction 


4 | 49 Weo3rd Sti, New Vark: 25, N. Wes 

















<2 tascam. =X 


This great masterpiece lies well 
within the abilities of almost 
every high school organization! 


Same onan 


+ se LT EPR 





(iF 
for a Success 
Nia wre) 


tl 


HAPPY SINGING 


Dykema, Pitcher, Stevens, Vandevere. Rote songs, reading songs, rhythms, 
folk tunes and dances — music for all occasions and every purpose, designed > 
for teachers who desire, all in one book, the best educational material for the NW 
first four grades. Prepared as a special book in A Singing School, and contain- : 
ing all of the features that have made these books today’s leading basic music Vi g 
series. $1.24 — (also forthcoming, Music in the Air, companion book for all 
grades with emphasis on grades five through eight). 


0 


for chorus 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
for High School and Other Choral Groups 


Ie " Collected and edited by George Pullen Jackson. Arranged by Charles Faulkner 
ee Bryan. Your singers will enjoy becoming acquainted with the songs that have 
~ expressed American mood and sentiment through the years. Your audience, too, 
‘ t will be delighted with selections from this new book, which will supply you with 
« many an attractive feature for your most important programs. ... A real col- 
lector’s item. Program notes on each of the twenty-five songs. Illustrations by 

Lester M. Peterson. $1.25 


for shring orchestra g 
PORT ROYAL, 1861 


By George Frederick McKay. The charm and individuality of McKay’s scoring will supply Ss 

a new incentive to your string players and provide you with a fresh and engaging specialty for 

_ your next concert. Played by the All Northwest Orchestra under the direction of Louis G. @ 
Wersen at the recent Divisional Conference in Seattle. Score, $1.00; parts each, 25¢ as 


YOUNG AMERICA AT THE VIOLIN 


By Ernest E. Harris, Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. With these 

i-N new instruction books, your young violin students are assured material combin- 

ms ing a musical approach with sound technical training. Intended for individual or 

/\| class instruction, this new series and its companion, Young America at the Piano, 

f 5 includes an optional feature permitting the young violinist and the young pianist 
to practice and play together wherever feasible. Books I, II, III, each 75¢ 


YOUNG AMERICA AT THE PIANO 

By Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. Your students — and their 
parents, too — will show greater interest in music study if you show them 
these new instruction books for children, prepared by two of America’s lead- 
ing authorities in piano teaching. Attractive material for acquiring quick 
mastery of fundamental skills. For individual or class instruction. Books I, II, 


III, each 75¢ : 
Send for copies on approval 





